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A MAGNET attracts iron, but when we analyse the effect we learn 
that the metal is not only attracted but repelled, the final approach 
to the magnet being due to the difference of two unequal and 
opposing forces. Social progress is for the most part typified by 
this duplex or polar action. As a general rule, every advance is 
balanced by a partial retreat, every amelioration is associated more 
or less with deterioration. No great mechanical improvement, for 
example, is introduced for the benefit of society at large that does 
not bear hardly upon individuals. Science, like other things, is 
subject to the operation of this polar law, what is good for it under 
one aspect being bad for it under another. 

Science demands above all things personal concentration. Its 
home is the study of the mathematician, the quiet laboratory of the 
experimenter, and the cabinet of the meditative observer of nature. 
Different atmospheres are required by the man of science, as such, 
and the man of action. The atmosphere, for example, which vivifies 
and stimulates your excellent representative, Mr. Chamberlain, 
would be death to me. There are organisms which flourish in 
oxygen—he is one of them. There are also organisms which demand 
for their duller lives a less vitalising air—I am one of these. Thus 
the facilities of social and international intercourse, the railway, the 
telegraph, and the post-office, which are such undoubted boons to the 
man of action, react to some extent injuriously on the man of 
science. Their tendency is to break up that concentrativeness 
which, as I have said, is an absolute necessity to the scientific 
investigator. 

The men who have most profoundly influenced the world from the 
scientific side have habitually sought isolation. Faraday, at a cer- 
tain period of his career, formally renounced dining out. Darwin 


(1) Presidential address, delivered before the Birmingham and Midland Institute, 
October Ist, 1877; with additions, 
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lives apart from the bustle of the world in his quiet home in Kent. 
Mayer and Joule dealt in unobtrusive retirement with the weightiest 
scientific questions. None of these men, to my knowledge, ever 
became Presidents of the Midland Institute or of the British Asso- 
ciation. They could not fail to know that both positions are posts of 
honour, but they would also know that such positions cannot be filled 
without grave disturbance of that sequestered peace which to them 
is a first condition of intellectual life. 

There is, however, one motive power in the world which no man, 
be he a scientific student or otherwise, can afford to treat with 
indifference, and that is, the cultivation of right relations with his 
fellow-men—the performance of his duty, not as an isolated in- 
dividual, but as a member of society. Such duty often requires the 
sacrifice of private ease to the public wishes, if not to the public 
good. From this point of view the invitation conveyed to me more 
than once by your excellent senior Vice-President was not to be 
declined. It was an invitation written with the earnestness said to 
be characteristic of a Radical, and certainly with the courtesy 
characteristic of a gentleman. It quickened within me the desire 
to meet in a cordial and brotherly spirit the wish of an institution 
of which not only Birmingham but England may well be proud, and 
of whose friendliness to myself I had agreeable evidence in the 
letters of Mr. Thackray Bunce. 

To look at his picture as a whole, a painter requires distance ; and 
to judge of the total scientific achievement of any age, the standpoint 
of a succeeding age is desirable. We may, however, transport our- 
selves in idea into the future, and thus obtain a grasp more or less 
complete of the science of our time. We sometimes hear it decried, 
and contrasted to its disadvantage with the science of other times. 
I do not think that this will be the verdict of posterity. I think, 
on the contrary, that posterity will acknowledge that in the history 
of science no higher samples of intellectual conquest are recorded 
than those which this age has made its own. One of the most salient 
of these I propose, with your permission, to make the subject of our 
consideration during the coming hour. 

It is now generally admitted that the man of to-day is the child 
and product of incalculable antecedent time. His physical and intel- 
lectual textures have been woven for him during his passage through 
phases of history and forms of existence which lead the mind back 
to an abysmal past. One of the qualities which he has derived from 
that past is the yearning to let in the light of principles on the 
otherwise bewildering flux of phenomena. He has been described 
by the German Lichtenberg as “das rastlose Ursachenthier ”’—the 
restless cause-seeking animal—in whom facts excite a kind of hunger 
to know the sources from which they spring. Never, I venture to 
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say, in the history of the world has this longing been more liberally 
responded to, both among men of science and the general public, 
than during the last thirty or forty years. I say “the general 
public,” because it is a feature of our time that the man of science 
no longer limits his labours to the society of his colleagues and his 
peers, but shares, as far as it is possible to share, with the world at 
large the fruits of inquiry. 

The celebrated Robert Boyle regarded the universe as a machine ; 
Mr. Carlyle prefers regarding it as a tree. He loves the image of 
the umbrageous Igdrasil better than that of the Strasburg clock. A 
machine may be defined as an organism with life and direction out- 
side; a tree may be defined as an organism with life and direction 
within. In the light of these definitions, I close with the concep- 
tion of Carlyle. The order and energy of the universe I hold to be 
inherent, and not imposed from without, the expression of fixed law 
and not of arbitrary will, exercised by what Carlyle would call an 
Almighty Clockmaker. But the two conceptions are not so much 
opposed to each other after all. In one fundamental particular they 
at all events agree. They equally imply the interdependence and 
harmonious interaction of parts, and the subordination of the indi- 
vidual powers of the universal organism to the working of the 
whole. 

Never were the harmony and interdependence just referred to 
so clearly recognised as now. Our insight regarding them is not 
that vague and general insight to which our fathers had attained, 
and which, in early times, was more frequently affirmed by the 
synthetic poet than by the scientific man. The interdependence 
of our day has become quantitative—expressible by numbers— 
leading, it must be added, directly into that inexorable reign, of 
law which so many gentle people regard with dread. In the 
domain now under review men of science had first to work their 
way from darkness into twilight, and from twilight into day. 
There is no solution of continuity in science. It is not given to 
any man, however endowed, to rise spontaneously into intellectual 
splendour without the parentage of antecedent thought. Great dis- 
coveries grow. Here, as in other cases, we have first the seed, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear, the last member of the series 
implying the first. Thus, as regards the discovery of gravitation 
with which the name of Newton is identified, notions more or less 
clear concerning it had entered many minds before Newton’s tran- 
scendent mathematical genius raised it to the level of a demonstra- 
tion. The whole of his deductions, moreover, rested upon the induc- 
tions of Kepler. Newton shot beyond his predecessors, but his 
thoughts were rooted in their thoughts, and a just distribution of 
merit would assign to them a fair portion of the honour of discovery. 

TT2 
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Scientific theories sometimes float like rumours in the air before 
they receive definite expression. The doom of a doctrine is often 
practically sealed, and the truth of one is often practically accepted, 
long prior to the theoretic demonstration of either the error or the 
truth. Perpetual motion, for example, was discarded before it was 
proved to be in opposition to natural law; and as regards the 
connection and interaction of natural forces, pre-natal intimations 
of modern discoveries and results are strewn through scientific 
literature. 

Confining ourselves to recent times, Dr. Ingleby has pointed out 
to me some singularly sagacious remarks bearing upon this question, 
which were published by an anonymous writer in 1820. Roget’s 
penetration was conspicuous in 1829. Mohr had grasped in 1837 
some deep-lying truth. The writings of Faraday furnish frequent 
illustrations of his profound belief in the unity of nature. “I have 
long,” he writes in 1845, “held an opinion almost amounting to 
conviction, in common, I believe, with other lovers of natural know- 
ledge, that the various forms under which the forces of matter are 
made manifest have one common origin, or, in other words, are so 
directly related and mutually dependent, that they are convertible, 
as it were, one into another, and possess equivalence of power 
in their action.” His own researches on magneto-electricity, on 
electro-chemistry, and on the “magnetisation of light” led him 
directly to this belief. At an early date Mr. Justice Grove made 
his mark upon this question. Colding, though starting from a 
metaphysical basis, grasped eventually the relation between heat 
and mechanical work, and sought to determine it experimentally. 
And here let me say, that to him who has only the truth at heart, 
and who in his dealings with scientific history keeps his soul un- 
warped by envy, hatred, or malice, personal or national, every fresh 
accession to historic knowledge must be welcome. For every new- 
comer of proved merit, more especially if that merit should have 
been previously overlooked, he makes ready room in his recognition or 
his reverence. But no retrospect of scientific literature has as yet 
brought to light a claim which can sensibly affect the positions 
accorded to two great Path-hewers, as the Germans call them, whose 
names in relation to this subject are linked in indissoluble associa- 
tion. These names are Julius Robert Mayer and James Prescott 
Joule. 

In his essay on “Circles” Mr. Emerson, if I remember rightly, 
pictured intellectual progress as rythmic. Ata given moment know- 
ledge is surrounded by a barrier which marks its limit. It gradually 
gathers clearness and strength until by and by some thinker of 
exceptional power bursts the barrier and wins a wider circle, within 
which thought once more entrenches itself. But the internal force 
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again accumulates, the new barrier is in its turn broken, and the 
mind finds itself surrounded by a still wider horizon. Thus, accord- 
ing to Emerson, knowledge spreads by intermittent victories instead 
of progressing at a uniform rate. 

When Dr. Joule first proved that a weight of one pound, falling 
through a height of seven hundred and seventy-two feet, generated 
an amount of heat competent to warm a pound of water one degree 
Fahrenheit, and that in lifting the weight so much heat exactly 
disappeared, he broke an Emersonian “circle,” releasing by the act 
an amount of scientific energy which rapidly overran a vast domain. 
Helmholtz, Clausius, Thomson, Rankine, Regnault, Woods, Favre, 
and other illustrious names, are associated with the conquests since 
achieved and embodied in the great doctrine known as the “ Con- 
servation of Energy.” This doctrine recognises in the material 
universe a constant sum of power made up of items among which the 
most Protean fluctuations are incessantly going on. It is as if the 
body of Nature were alive, the thrill and interchange of its energies 
resembling those of an organism. The parts of the “stupendous 
whole” shift and change, augment and diminish, appear and dis- 
appear, while the total of which they are the parts remains quan- 
titatively immutable. Immutable, because when change occurs it is 
always polar—plus accompanies minus, gain accompanies loss, no 
item varying in the slightest degree without an absolutely equal 
change of some other item in the opposite direction. 

The sun warms the tropical ocean, converting a portion of its 
liquid into vapour, which rises in the air and is recondensed on moun- 
tain heights, returning in-rivers to the ocean from which it came. 
Up to the point where condensation begins, an amount of heat 
exactly equivalent to the molecular work of vaporisation and the 
mechanical work of lifting the vapour to the mountain-tops has 
disappeared from the universe. What is the gain corresponding to 
this loss? It will seem when mentioned to be expressed in a foreign 
currency. The loss is a loss of heat; the gain is a gain of distance, 
both as regards masses and molecules. Water which was formerly 
at the sea-level has been lifted to a position from which it can 
fall; molecules which had been locked together as a liquid are 
now separate as vapour which can recondense. After condensa- 
tion gravity comes into effectual play, pulling the showers down 
upon the hills, and the rivers thus created through their gorges 
to the sea. Every raindrop which smites the mountain produces 
its definite amount of heat; every river in its course develops 
heat by the clash of its cataracts and the friction of its bed. In 
the act of condensation, moreover, the molecular work of vapori- 
sation is accurately reversed. Compare, then, the primitive loss 
of solar warmth with the heat generated by the condensation of 
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the vapour, and by the subsequent fall of the water from cloud 
to sea. They are mathematically equal to each other. No particle 
of vapour was formed and lifted without being paid for in the cur- 
rency of solar heat; no particle returns as water to the sea without 
the exact quantitative restitution of that heat. There is nothing 
gratuitous in physical nature, no expenditure without equivalent 
gain, no gain without equivalent expenditure. With inexorable 
constancy the one accompanies the other, leaving no nook or crevice 
between them for spontaneity to mingle with the pure and necessary 
play of natural force. Has this uniformity of nature ever been 
broken? The reply is: ‘‘ Not to the knowledge of science.” 

What has been here stated regarding heat and gravity applies to 
the whole of inorganic nature. Let us take an illustration from 
chemistry. The metal zinc may be burnt in oxygen, a perfectly 
definite amount of heat being produced by the combustion of a given 
weight of the metal. But zine may also be burnt in a liquid which 
contains a supply of oxygen—in water, for example. It does not in 
this case produce flame or fire, but it does produce heat which is 
capable of accurate measurement. But the heat of zine burnt in 
water falls short of that produced in pure oxygen, the reason being 
that to obtain its oxygen from the water the zinc must first dislodge 
the hydrogen. It is in the performance of this molecular work that 
the missing heat is absorbed. Mix the liberated hydrogen with the 
oxygen and cause them to recombine; the heat developed is mathe- 
matically equal to the missing heat. Thus in pulling the oxygen 
and hydrogen asunder an amount of heat is consumed which is 
accurately restored by their reunion. 

This leads up to a few remarks upon the Voltaic battery. It is 
not my design to dwell upon the technic features of this wonderful 
instrument, but simply, by means of it, to show what varying shapes 
a given amount of energy can assume while maintaining unvary- 
ing quantitative stability. When that form of, power which we 
call an electric current passes through Grove’s battery, zinc is con- 
sumed in acidulated water; and in the battery we are able so to 
arrange matters that when no current passes no zine shall be con- 
sumed. Now the current, whatever it may be, possesses the power 
of generating heat outside the battery. We can fuse with it 
iridium, the most refractory of metals, or we can produce with it 
the dazzling electric light, and that at any terrestrial distance from 
the battery itself. 

We will now, however, content ourselves with causing the current 
to raise a given length of platinum wire, first to a blood-heat, then 
to redness, and finally to a white heat. The heat under these cir- 
cumstances generated in the battery by the combustion of a fixed 
quantity of zinc is no longer constant, but it varies inversely as the 
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heat generated outside. If the outside heat be xi/, the inside heat 
is a maximum; if the external wire be raised to a blood-heat, the 
internal heat falls slightly short of the maximum. If the wire be 
rendered red-hot, the quantity of missing heat within the battery is 
greater, and if the external wire be rendered white-hot, the defect 
is greater still. Add together the internal and external heat pro- 
duced by the combustion of a given weight of zinc, and you have an 
absolutely constant total. The heat generated without is so much 
lost within, the heat generated within is so much lost without, the 
polar changes already adverted to coming here conspicuously into play. 
Thus in a variety of ways we can distribute the items of a never- 
varying sum, but even the subtle agency of the electric current 
places no creative power in our hands. 

Instead of generating external heat, we may cause the current to 
effect chemical decomposition at a distance from the battery. Let 
it, for example, decompose water into oxygen and hydrogen. The 
heat generated in the battery under these circumstances by the 
combustion of a given weight of zinc falls short of what is produced 
when there is no decomposition. How far short? The question 
admits of a perfectly exact answer. When the oxygen and hydro- 
gen recombine, the heat absorbed in the decomposition is accu- 
rately restored, and it is exactly equal in amount to that missing in . 
the battery. We may, if we like, bottle up the gases, carry in this 
form the heat of the battery to the polar regions, and liberate it 
there. The battery, in fact, is a hearth on which fuel is consumed, 
but the heat of the combustion, instead of being confined in the 
usual manner to the hearth itself, may be first liberated at the other 
side of the world. 

And here we are able to solve an enigma which long perplexed 
scientific men, and which could not be solved until the bearing of the 
mechanical theory of heat upon the phenomena of the Voltaic battery 
was understood. The puzzle was, that a single cell could not decom- 
pose water. The reason is now plain enough. The solution of an 
equivalent of zinc in a single cell developes not much more than half 
the amount of heat required to decompose an equivalent of water, 
and the single cell cannot cede an amount of force which it 
does not possess. But by forming a battery of two cells instead of 
one, we develop an amount of heat slightly in excess of that needed 
for the decomposition of the water. The two-celled battery is 
therefore rich enough to pay for that decomposition, and to maintain 
the excess referred to within its own cells. 

Similar reflections apply to the thermo-electric pile, an instru- 
ment usually composed of small bars of bismuth and antimony 
soldered alternately together. The electric current is here evoked 
by warming the soldered junctions of one face of the pile. 
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Like the Voltaic current, the thermo-electric current can heat wires, 
produce decomposition, magnetise ircn, and deflect a magnetic 
needle at any distance from its origin. You will be disposed, and 
rightly disposed, to refer those distant manifestations of power to the 
heat communicated to the face of the pile, but the case is worthy of 
closer examination. In 1826 Thomas Seebeck discovered thermo- 
electricity, and six years subsequently Peltier made an observation 
which comes with singular felicity to our aid in determining the 
material used up in the formation of the thermo-electric current. 
He found that when a weak extraneous current was sent from 
antimony to bismuth the junction of the two metals was always 
heated, but that when the direction was from bismuth to antimony 
the junction was chilled. Now the current in the thermo-pile 
itself is always from bismuth to antimony, across the heated 
junction—a direction in which it cannot possibly establish itself 
without consuming the heat imparted to the junction. This heat 
is the nutriment of the current. Thus the heat generated by 
the thermo-current in a distant wire is simply that originally 
imparted to the pile, which has been first transmuted into electricity, 
and then retransmuted into its first form at a distance from its 
origin. As water in a state of vapour passes from a boiler to a 
distant condenser, and there assumes its primitive form without gain 
or loss, so the heat communicated to the thermo-pile distils into the 
subtler electric current, which is, as it were, recondensed into heat 
in the distant platinum wire. : 

In my youth I thought an electro-magnetic engine which was 
shown to me a veritable perpetual motion—a machine, that is to say, 
which performed work without the expenditure of power. Let us 
consider the action of such a machine. Suppose it to be employed 
to pump water from a lower to a higher level. On examining the 
battery which works the engine we find that the zinc consumed 
does not yield its full amount of heat. The quantity of heat thus 
missing within is the exact thermal equivalent of the mechanical 
work performed without. Let the water fall again to the lower level; 
it is warmed by the fall. Add the heat thus produced to that 
generated by the friction, mechanical and magnetical, of the engine ; 
we thus obtain the precise amount of heat missing in the battery. 
All the effects obtained from the machine are thus strictly paid for ; 
this “ payment for results” being, I would repeat, the inexorable 
method of nature. 

No engine, however subtly devised, can evade this law of equiva- 
lence, or perform on its own account the smallest modicum of work. 
The machine distributes, but it cannot create. Is the animal body, 
then, to be classed among machines? When I lift a weight, or 
throw a stone, or climb a mountain, or wrestle with my comrade, am 
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I not tonscious of actually creating and expending force? Let us 
look to the antecedents of this force. We derive the muscle and fat 
of our bodies from what we eat. Animal heat you know to be due 
to the slow combustion of this fuel. My arm is now inactive, and 
the ordinary slow combustion of my blood and tissue is going on. 
For every grain of fuel thus burnt a perfectly definite amount of 
heat has been produced. I now contract my biceps muscle 
without causing it to perform external work. The combustion is 
quickened, and the heat is increased; this additional heat being 
liberated in the muscle itself. I lay hold of a 561b. weight, 
and by the contraction of my biceps lift it through the vertical space 
of a foot. The blood and tissue consumed during this contraction 
have not developed in the muscle their due amount of heat. A 
quantity of heat is at this moment missing in my muscle which would 
raise the temperature of an ounce of water somewhat more than one 
degree Fahrenheit. I liberate the weight: it falls to the earth, 
and by its collision generates the precise amount of heat missing in 
the muscle. My muscular heat is thus transferred from its local 
hearth to external space. The fuel is consumed in my body, but the 
heat of combustion is produced outside my body. The case is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the Voltaic battery when it per- 
forms external work, or produces external heat. All this points 
to the conclusion that the foree we employ in muscular exertion 
is the force of burning fuel and not of creative will. In the light of 
these facts the body is seen to be as incapable of generating energy 
without expenditure, as the solids and liquids of the Voltaic battery. 
The body, in other words, falls into the category of machines, 

We can do with the body all that we have already done with 
the battery—heat platinum wires, decompose water, magnetise iron, 
and deflect a magnetic needle. The combustion of muscle may 
be made to produce all these effects, as the combustion of zinc 
may be caused to produce them. By turning the handle of 
a magneto-electric machine a coil of wire may be caused to rotate 
between the poles of a magnet. As long as the two ends of the coil 
are unconnected we have simply to overcome the ordinary inertia and 
friction of the machine in turning the handle. But the moment the 
two ends of the coil are united by a thin platinum wire a sudden 
addition of labour is thrown upon the turning arm. When the neces- 
sary labour is expended, its equivalent immediately appears. The 
platinum wire glows. You can readily maintain it at a white heat, 
or even fuse it. This isa very remarkable result. From the muscles 
of the arm, with a temperature of 100°, we extract the temperature of 
molten platinum, which is many thousand degrees. The miracle 
here is the reverse of that of the burning bush mentioned in Exodus. 
There the bush burned but was not consumed: here the body is 
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consumed but does not burn. The similarity of the action with that 
of the Voltaic battery when it heats an external wire is too obvious to 
need pointing out. When the machine is used to decompose water, 
the heat of the muscle, like that of the battery, is consumed in 
molecular work, being fully restored when the gases recombine. As 
before, also, the transmuted heat of the muscles may be bottled up, 
carried to the polar regions, and there restored to its pristine form. 
The matter of the human body is the same as that of the world 
around us; and here we find the forces of the human body identical 
with those of inorganic nature. Just as little as the Voltaic battery 
is the animal body a creator of force. It is an apparatus exquisite 
and effectual beyond all others in transforming and distributing the 
energy with which it is supplied, but it possesses no creative power. 
Compared with the notions previously entertained regarding the 
play of “vital force” this is a great result. The problem of vital 
dynamics has been described by a competent authority as “the 
grandest of all.” I subscribe to this opinion, and honour cor- 
respondingly the man who first successfully grappled with the 
problem. He was no pope, in the sense of being infallible, but he was 
a man of genius whose work will be held in honour as long as science 
endures. I have already named him in connection with our illus- 
trious countryman Dr. Joule. Other eminent men took up this 
subject subsequently and independently, but all that has been done 
hitherto enhances instead of diminishing the merits of Dr. Mayer. 
Consider the vigour of his reasoning. ‘ Beyond the power of 
generating internal heat, the animal organism can generate heat 
external to itself. A blacksmith by hammering can warm a nail, 
and a savage by friction can heat wood to its point of ignition. 
Unless, then, we abandon the physiological axiom that the animal 
body cannot create heat out of nothing, we are driven to the 
conclusion that it is the total heat, within and without, that ought to be 
regarded as the real calorific effect of the oxidation within the body.” 
Mayer, however, not only states the principle but illustrates 
numerically the transfer of muscular heat to external space. A 
bowler'who imparts a velocity of 30 feet to an 8-lb. ball consumes 
in the act >, of a grain of carbon. The heat of the muscle is here 
distributed over the track of the ball, being developed there by 
mechanical friction. A man weighing 150 lbs. consumes in lifting 
his own body to a height of 8 feet the heat of a grain of carbon. 
Jumping from this height the heat is restored. The consumption of 
2 oz. 4 drs. 20 grs. of carbon would place the same man on the 
summit of a mountain 10,000 feet high. In descending the moun- 
tain an amount of heat equal to that produced by the combustion of 
the foregoing amount of carbon is restored. The muscles of a 


labourer whose weight is 150 lbs. weigh 64 lbs. When dried they 
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are reduced to 15 lbs. Were the oxidation corresponding to a day- 
labourer’s ordinary work exerted on the muscles alone, they would 
be wholly consumed in 80 days. Were the oxidation necessary to 
sustain the heart’s action concentrated on the heart itself, it would 
be consumed in 8 days. And if we confine our attention to the two 
ventricles, their action would consume the associated muscular tissue 
in 3} days. With a fulness and precision of which this is but a 
sample did Mayer, between 1842 and 1845, deal with the great 
question of vital dynamics. 

In direct opposition, moreover, to the foremost scientific authorities 
of that day, with Liebig at their head, this solitary Heilbronn worker 
was led by his calculations to maintain that the muscles, in the 
main, played the part of machinery, converting the fat, which had 
been previously considered a mere heat-producer, into the motive 
power of the organism. Mayer’s prevision has been justified by 
events, for the scientific world is now upon his side. 

We place, then, food in our stomachs as so much combustible 
matter. It is first dissolved by purely chemical processes, and the 
nutritive fluid is poured into the blood. Here it comes into contact 
with atmospheric oxygen admitted by the lungs. It unites with the 
oxygen as wood or coal might unite with it inafurnace. The matter- 
products of the union, if I may use the term, are the same in both 
cases, viz., carbonic acid and water. The force-products are also 
the same—heat within the body, or heat and work outside the 
body. Thus far every action of the organism belongs to the 
domain either of physics or of chemistry. But you saw me con- 
tract the muscle of my arm. What enabled me todo so? Was it or 
was it not the direct action of my will? The answer is, the action 
of the will is mediate, not direct. Over and above the muscles the 
human organism is provided with long whitish filaments of medul- 
lary matter, which issue from the spinal column, being connected 
by it on the one side with the brain, and on the other side losing 
themselves in the muscles. Those filaments or cords are the nerves, 
which you know are divided into two kinds, sensor and motor, or, if 
you like the terms better, afferent and efferent nerves. The former 
carry impressions from the external world to the brain; the latter 
convey the behests of the brain to the muscles. Here, as elsewhere, 
we find ourselves aided by the sagacity of Mayer, who was the first 
clearly to formulate the part played by the nerves in the organism. 
Mayer saw that neither nerves nor brain, nor both together, pos- 
sessed the energy necessary to animal motion; but he also saw that 
the nerve could lift a latch and open a door, by which floods of 
energy are let loose. ‘‘As an engineer,” he says with admirable 
lucidity, ‘‘ by the motion of his finger in opening a valve or loosen- 
ing a detent can liberate an amount of mechanical energy almost 
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infinite compared with its exciting cause ; so the nerves, acting on 
the muscles, can unlock an amount of power out of all proportion 
to the work done by the nerves themselves.” The nerves, accord- 
ing to Mayer, pull the trigger, but the gunpowder which they 
ignite is stored in the muscles. This is the view now universally 
entertained. 

The quickness of thought has passed into a proverb, and the 
notion that any measurable time elapsed between the infliction of a 
wound and the feeling of the injury would have been rejected as 
preposterous thirty years ago. Nervous impressions, notwith- 
standing the results of Haller, were thought to be transmitted, 
if not instantaneously, at all events with the rapidity of 
electricity. Hence, when Helmholtz, in 1851, affirmed as the 
result of experiment, nervous transmission to be a compara- 
tively sluggish process, very few believed him. His experiments 
may now be made in the lecture-room. Sound in air moves at the 
rate of 1,100 feet a second; sound in water moves at the rate of 
5,000 feet a second; light in ether moves at the rate of 186,000 
miles a second, and electricity in free wires moves probably at the 
same rate. But the nerves transmit their messages at the rate of 
only 70 feet a second, a progress which in these quick times might 
well be regarded as intolerably slow. 

Your townsman, Mr. Gore, has produced by electrolysis a 
kind of antimony which exhibits an action strikingly ‘analogous 
to that of nervous propagation. A rod of this antimony is in 
such a molecular condition that when you scratch or heat 
one end of the rod, the disturbance propagates itself before your 
eyes to the other end, the onward march of the disturbance 
being announced by the development of heat and fumes along 
the line of propagation. In some such way the molecules of 
the nerves are successively overthrown; and if Mr. Gore could 
only devise some means of winding up his exhausted antimony, as 
the nutritive blood winds up exhausted nerves, the comparison would 
be complete. The subject may be summed up, as Du Bois-Reymond 
has summed it up, by reference to the case of a whale struck by a 
harpoon in the tail. If the animal were 70 feet long, a second 
would elapse before the disturbance could reach the brain. But 
the impression after its arrival has to diffuse itself and throw the 
brain into the molecular condition necessary to consciousness. Then, 
and not till then, the command to the tail to defend itself is shot 
through the motor nerves. Another second must elapse before the 
command can reach the tail, so that more than two seconds transpire 
between the infliction of the wound and the muscular response of 
the part wounded. The interval required for the kindling of con- 
sciousness would probably more than suffice for the destruction of the 
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brain by lightning, or even by a rifle-bullet. Before the organ 
can arrange itself it may, therefore, be destroyed, and in such a case 
we may safely conclude that death is painless. 

The experiences of common life supply us with copious instances 
of the liberation of vast stores of muscular power by an infinitesimal 
“priming” of the muscles by the nerves. We all know the effect 
produced on a “nervous” organization by a slight sound which 
causes affright. An aerial wave, the energy of which would not 
reach a minute fraction of that necessary to raise the thousandth of 
a grain through the thousandth of an inch, can throw the whole 
human frame into a powerful mechanical spasm, followed by violent 
respiration and palpitation. The eye, of course, may be appealed to 
as well as the ear. Of this the lamented Lange gives the following 
vivid illustration : 

A merchant sits complacently in his easy chair, not knowing 
whether smoking, sleeping, newspaper reading, or the digestion of 
food occupies the largest portion of his personality. A servant enters 
the room with a telegram bearing the words, ‘“ Antwerp, &e. ... . 
Jonas and Co. have failed.” ‘Tell James to harness the horses !” 
The servant flies. Up starts the merchant, wide awake ; makes a 
dozen paces through the room, descends to the counting-house, 
dictates letters and forwards dispatches. He jumps into his carriage, 
the horses snort, and their driver is immediately at the Bank, on 
the Bourse, and among his commercial friends. Before an hour has 
elapsed he is again at home, where he throws himself once more into 
his easy chair with a deep-drawn sigh, “ Thank God I am protected 
against the worst, and now for further reflection.” 

This complex mass of action, emotional, intellectual, and mechani- 
cal, is evoked by the impact upon the retina of the infinitesimal 
waves of light coming from a few pencil-marks on a bit of paper. 
We have, as Lange says, terror, hope, sensation, calculation, possible 
Tuin, and victory compressed into a moment. What caused the 
merchant to spring out of hischair? The contraction of his muscles. 
What made his muscles contract ? An impulse of the nerves, which 
lifted the proper latch, and liberated the muscular power. Whence 
this impulse? From the centre of the nervous system. But how 
did it originate there? This is the critical question, to which some 
will reply that it had its origin in the human soul. 

The aim and effort of science is to explain the unknown in terms 
of the known. Explanation, therefore, is conditioned by knowledge. 
You have probably heard the story of the German peasant who, in 
early railway days, was taken to see the performance of a locomotive. 
He had never known carriages to be moved except by animal power. 
Every explanation outside of this conception lay beyond his experi- 
ence, and could not be invoked. After long reflection therefore, 
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and seeing no possible escape from the conclusion, he exclaimed con- 
fidently to his companion, ‘“ Es miissen doch Pferde darin sein ”— 
there must be horses inside. Amusing as this locomotive theory 
may seem, it illustrates a deep-lying truth. 

With reference to our present question, some may be dis- 
posed to press upon me such considerations as these :—Your 
motor nerves are so many speaking-tubes, through which messages 
are sent from the man to the world; and your sensor nerves 
are so many conduits through which the whispers of the world 
are sent back to the man. But you have not told us where 
is the man. Who or what is it that sends and receives those 
messages through the bodily organism? Do not the phenomena 
point to the existence of a self within the self, which acts 
through the body as through a skilfully constructed instrument ? 
You picture the muscles as hearkening to the commands sent 
through the motor nerves, and you picture the sensor nerves as the 
vehicles of incoming intelligence ; are you not bound to supplement 
this mechanism by the assumption of an entity which uses it? In 
other words, are you not forced by your own exposition into the 
hypothesis of a free human soul ? 

Is this reasoning congruous with the knowledge of our time? If 
so, it cannot be called unscientific. On the same ground the anthro- 
pomorphic notion of a creative architect, endowed with manlike 
powers of indefinite magnitude, is to be regarded with considera- 
tion. It marks a phase of theoretic activity, which the human race 
could not escape, and our present objection to such a notion rests on 
its incongruity with our knowledge. ‘“ When God,” says the great 
Jesuit teacher, Perrone, “orders a given planet to stand still, he 
does not detract from any law passed by Himself, but orders that 
planet to move round and round the sun for such and such a time, 
then to stand still, and then to move again, as his pleasure may be.” 
You notice that a modicum of science has entered even the mind of 
Perrone. At an earlier period he would not have said, “When God 
orders a planet to move round the sun,” but ‘‘ When God orders the 
sun to move round a planet.”” And why, unless the commands of the 
Almighty are hampered by considerations of mass, should He not 
give this latter order? Why, moreover, has He suspended his 
orders, and abandoned sun and planets to the law of gravitation 
during those particular ages when the human intellect was most 
specially prepared to appreciate the wonder? The case, to say the 
least, is suspicious. In Joshua’s time such an hypothesis was 
allowable, and the error of Perrone is simply a sin against the law of 
relativity. He, and such as he, transport into the nineteenth 
century the puerilities of a bygoneage. No wonder that our catholic 
youth from time to time rebel against such teaching. 
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But to return to the hypothesis of a human soul, offered as an 
explanation or simplification of a series of obscure phenomena. 
Adequate reflection shows that instead of introducing light into 
our minds it increases our darkness. You do not in this case 
explain the unknown in terms of the known, which, as stated 
above, is the method of science, but you explain the unknown in 
terms of the more unknown. Try to mentally visualise this soul 
as an entity distinct from the body, and the difficulty immediately 
appears. From the side of science all that we are warranted in 
stating is that the terror, hope, sensation, and calculation of Lange’s 
merchant, are psychical phenomena produced by, or associated with, 
the molecular processes set up by waves of light in a previously 
prepared brain. 

When facts present themselves let us dare to face them, but let 
us equally dare to confess ignorance where it prevails. What is the 
causal connection, if any, between the objective and subjective— 
between molecular motions and states of consciousness? My 
answer is: I do not see the connection, nor have I as yet met 
anybody who does. It is no explanation to say that the ob- — 
jective and subjective effects are two sides of one and the same 
phenomenon. Why should the phenomenon have two sides? This 
is the very core of the difficulty. There are plenty of molecular 
motions which do not exhibit this two-sideness. Does water think 
or feel when it runs into frost-ferns upon a window-pane? If not, 
why should the molecular motion of the brain be yoked to this 
mysterious companion—consciousness? We can present to our 
minds a coherent picture of the physical processes—the stirring of 
the brain, the thrilling of the nerves, the discharging of the muscles, 
and all the subsequent mechanical motions of the organism. But 
we can present no picture of the process whereby consciousness 
emerges, either as a necessary link or as an accidental by-product of 
this series of actions. Yet it certainly does emerge—the prick 
of a pin suffices to prove that molecular motion can produce con- 
sciousness. The reverse process of the production of motion by 
consciousness is equally unpresentable to the mind. We are here, 
in fact, upon the boundary line of the intellect, where the ordinary 
canons of science fail to extricate us from our difficulties, If we 
are true to these canons, we must deny to subjective phenomena 
all influence on physical processes. Observation proves that they 
interact, but in passing from the one to the other we meet a blank 
which mechanical deduction is unable to fill. Frankly stated, we 
have here to deal with facts almost as difficult to be seized mentally 
as the idea of a soul. Andif you are content to make your “ soul” 
a poetic rendering of a phenomenon which refuses the yoke of ordi- 
nary physical laws, I, for one, would not object to this exercise of 
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ideality. Amid all our speculative uncertainty, however, there is one 
practical point as clear as the day; namely, that the brightness and 
the usefulness of life, as well as its darkness and disaster, depend to 
a great extent upon our own use or abuse of this miraculous organ. 

[In an article betraying signs of haste and its consequent confusion, 
a well-known and accomplished essayist pulls me sharply up in the 
Spectator for the phraseology here employed. In a single breath he 
brands my “poetic rendering” as a “falsehood” and a “fib.” I 
should be loth to apply to any utterance of my respected critic terms 
so uncivil as these. They are, in my opinion, unmerited, for poetry 
or ideality and untruth are assuredly very different things. The 
one may vivify while the other kills. When St. John extends the 
notion of a soul to “souls washed in the blood of Christ” does he 
“fib”? Indeed, Christ himself, according to my critic’s canon, 
ought not to have escaped censure. Nor did he escape it. “ How can 
this man give us his flesh to eat?” expressed the sceptical flouting 
of unpoetic natures. Such are still amongst us. Cardinal Manning 
would doubtless tell my critic that he, even he, “ fibs” away the 
plain words of his Saviour when he reduces “ the Body of the Lord” 
in the sacrament to a mere figure of speech. 

Though misuse may render it grotesque or insincere, the idealisa- 
tion of ancient conceptions, when done consciously and above board, 
has, in my opinion, an important future. We are not radically 
different from our historic ancestors, and any feeling which affected 
them profoundly, requires only appropriate clothing to affect us. 
The world will not lightly relinquish its heritage of poetic feeling, 
and metaphysic will be welcomed when it abandons its pretensions 
to scientific discovery and consents to be ranked as a kind of poetry. 
“A good symbol,’”’ says Emerson, ‘‘is a missionary to persuade 
thousands. The Vedas, the Edda, the Koran, are each remembered 
by its happiest figure. There is no more welcome gift to men than 
anew symbol. They assimilate themselves to it, deal with it in all 
ways, and it will last a hundred years. Then comes a new genius 
and brings another.’ Our ideas of God and the soul are obviously 
subject, to this symbolic mutation. They are not now what they 
were a century ago. They will not be a century hence what they 
are now. Such ideas constitute a kind of central energy in the 
human mind, capable, like the energy of the physical universe, ot 
assuming various shapes and undergoing various transformations. 
They baffle and elude the theological mechanic who would carve 
them to dogmatic forms. They offer themselves freely to the poet 
who understands his vocation, and whose function is, or ought to be, 
to find “local habitation” for thoughts woven into our subjective 
life, but which refuse to be mechanically defined. ] 

We now stand face to face with the final problem. It is this: Are 
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the brain, and the moral and intellectual processes known to be 
associated with the brain—and as far as our experience goes, indis- 
solubly associated—subject to the laws which we find paramount in 
physical nature? Is the will of man, in other words, free, or are it 
and nature equally “bound fast in fate”? From this latter con- 
clusion, after he had established it to the entire satisfaction of his 
understanding, the great German thinker Fichte recoiled. You 
will find the record of this struggle between head and heart in his 
book, entitled “Die Bestimmung des Menschen”—The Vocation 
of Man.’ Fichte was determined at all hazards to maintain his 
freedom, but the price he paid for it indicates the difficulty of the 
task. To escape from the iron necessity seen everywhere reigning 
in physical nature, he turned defiantly round upon nature and law, 
and affirmed both of them to be the products of his own mind. He 
was not going to be the slave of a thing which he had himself 
created. There is a good deal to be said in favour of this view, but 
few of us probably would be able to bring into play the solvent 
transcendentalism whereby Fichte melted his chains. 

Why do some of us regard this notion of necessity with terror, 
while others do not fear it at all? Has not Carlyle somewhere said 
that a belief in destiny is the bias of all earnest minds? “It is not 
Nature,” says Fichte, “it is Freedom itself, by which the greatest 
and most terrible disorders incident to our race are produced. Man 
is the cruellest enemy of man.” But the question of moral responsi- 
bility here emerges, and it is the possible loosening of this respon- 
sibility that so many of us dread. The notion of necessity certainly 
failed to frighten Bishop Butler. He thought it untrue, but he did 
not fear its practical consequences. He showed, on the contrary, in 
the “Analogy,” that as far as human conduct is concerned, the 
two theories of free-will and necessity come to the same in the end. 

What is meant by free-will? Does it imply the power of pro- 
ducing events without antecedents ?—of starting, as it were, upon a 
creative tour of occurrences without any impuise from within or 
from without? Let us consider the point. If there be absolutely 
or relatively no reason why a tree should fall, it will not fall; and if 
there be absolutely or relatively no reason why a man should act, he 
will not act. It is true that the united voice of this assembly could 
not persuade me that I have not, at this moment, the power to lift: 
my arm if I wish to do so. Within this range the conscious freedom 
of my will cannot be questioned. But what about the origin of the 
“wish”? Are we, or are we not, complete masters of the circum- 
stances which create our wishes, motives, and tendencies to action ? 
Adequate reflection will, I think, prove that we are not. What, for 
example, have I had to do with the generation and development of 


(1) Translated by Dr. William Smith; Triibner, 1873. 
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that which some will consider my total being, and others a most 
potent factor of my total being—the living, speaking organism 
which now addresses you? As stated at the beginning of this dis- 
course, my physical and intellectual textures were woven for me, not 
by me. Processes in the conduct or regulation of which I had no 
share have made me what Iam. Here, surely, if anywhere, we are 
as clay in the hands of the potter. It is the greatest of delusions to 
suppose that we come into this world as sheets of white paper on 
which the age can write anything it likes, making us good or bad, 
noble or mean, as the age pleases. The age can stunt, promote, or 
pervert pre-existent capacities, but it cannot create them. The 
worthy Robert Owen, who saw in external circumstances the great 
moulders of human character, was obliged to supplement his doctrine 
by making the man himself one of the circumstances. It is as fatal 
as it is cowardly to blink facts because they are not to our taste. 
How many disorders, ghostly and bodily, are transmitted to us by 
inheritance? In our courts of law, whenever it is a question 
whether a crime has been committed under the influence of insanity, 
the best guidance the judge and jury can have is derived from the 
parental antecedents of the accused. If among these insanity be 
exhibited in any marked degree, the presumption in the prisoner’s 
favour is enormously enhanced, because the experience of life has 
taught both judge and jury that insanity is frequently transmitted 
from parent to child. 

I met, some years ago, in a railway carriage the governor of one 
of our largest prisons. He was evidently an observant and reflective 
man, possessed of wide experience gathered in various parts of the 
world, and a thorough student of the duties of his vocation. He 
told me that the prisoners in his charge might be divided into three 
distinct classes. The first class consisted of persons who ought 
never to have been in prison. External accident, and not internal 
taint, had brought them within the grasp of the law, and what had 
happened to them might happen to most of us. They were essen- 
tially men of sound moral stamina, though wearing the prison garb. 
Then came the largest class, formed of individuals possessing no 
strong bias, moral or immoral, plastic to the touch of circumstances, 
which could mould them into either good or evil members of society. 


» Thirdly came a class—happily not a large one—whom no kindness 


could conciliate and no discipline tame. They were sent into this 
world labelled “incorrigible,” wickedness being stamped, as it were, 
upon their organizations. It was an unpleasant truth, but as a 
truth it ought to be faced. For such criminals the prison over 
which he ruled was certainly not the proper place. If confined at 
all, their prison should be on a desert island where the deadly con- 
tagium of their example could not taint the moral air. But the sea 
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itself he was disposed to regard as a cheap and appropriate substitute 
for the island. It seemed to him evident that the State would 
benefit if prisoners of the first class were liberated; prisoners of the 
second class educated; and prisoners of the third class put compen- 
diously under water. 

It is not, however, from the observation of individuals that the 
argument against “ free-will,” as commonly understood, derives its 
principal force. It is, as already hinted, indefinitely strengthened 
when extended to the race. Most of you have been forced to listen 
to the outcries and denunciations which rang discordant through 
the land for some years after the publication of Mr. Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species.” Well, the world—even the clerical world— 
has for the most part settled down in the belief that Mr. Darwin’s 
book simply reflects the truth of Nature: that we who are now 
“ foremost in the files of time”? have come to the front through 
almost endless stages of promotion from lower to higher forms of life. 

If to any one of us were given the privilege of looking back through 
the scons across which life has crept towards its present outcome, his 
vision would ultimately reach a point when the progenitors of this 
assembly could not be called human. From that humble society, 
through the interaction of its members and the storing up of their 
best qualities, a better one emerged; from this again a better still; 
until at length, by the integration of infinitesimals through ages of 
amelioration, we came to be what we are to-day. We of this genera- 
tion had no conscious share in the production of this grand and 
beneficent result. Any and every generation which preceded us 
had just as little share, The favoured organisms whose garnered 
excellence constitutes our present store owed their advantages, 
firstly, to what we in our ignorance are obliged to call “ accidental 
variation ;” and, secondly, to a law of heredity in the passing of 
which our suffrages were not collected. With characteristic felicity 
and precision Mr. Matthew Arnold lifts this question into the free 
air of poetry, but not out of the atmosphere of truth, when he 
ascribes the process of amelioration to ‘‘a power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness.” If, then, our organisms, with all their 
tendencies and capacities, are given to us without our being con- 
sulted; and if, while capable of acting within certain limits in 
accordance with our wishes, we are not masters of the circumstances 
in which motives and wishes originate; if, finally, our motives 
and wishes determine our actions—in what sense can these actions be 
said to be the result of free-will ? 

Here, again, we are confronted with the question of moral respon- 
sibility, which it is desirable to meet in its rudest form, and in the 
most uncompromising way. “If,” says the robber, the ravisher, or 
the murderer, “I act because I must act, what right have you to 
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hold me responsible for my deeds?” The reply is, “ The right of 
society to protect itself against aggressive and injurious forces, 
whether they be bond or free, forces of nature or forces of man.” 
“Then,” retorts the criminal, “ you punish me for what I cannot 
help.” ‘ Granted,” says society, “but had you known that the 
treadmill or the gallows was certainly in store for you, you might 
have ‘helped.’ Let us reason the matter fully and frankly out. 
We entertain no malice or hatred against you, but simply with a 
view to our own safety and purification we are determined that you 
and such as you shall not enjoy liberty of evil action in our midst. 
You, who have behaved as a wild beast, we claim the right to cage 
or kill as we should a wild beast. The public safety is a matter of more 
importance than the very limited chance of your moral renovation, 
while the knowledge that you have been hanged by the neck may 
furnish to others about to do as you have done the precise motive 
which will hold them back. If your act be such as to invoke a minor 
penalty, then not only others, but yourself, may profit by the punish- 
ment which we inflict. On the homely principle that ‘a burnt child 
dreads the fire,’ it will make you think twice before venturing on a 
repetition of your crime. Observe, finally, the consistency of our 
conduct. You offend, because you cannot help offending, to the 
public detriment. We punish, because we cannot help punishing, 
for the public good. Practically, then, as Bishop Butler predicted, 
we act as the world acted when it supposed the evil deeds of its 
criminals to be the products of free-will.” 

“What,” I have heard it argued, “is the use of preaching about 
duty, if a man’s predetermined position in the moral world renders 
him incapable of profiting by advice?’? Who knows that he is 
incapable? The preacher’s last word is a factor in the man’s con- 
duct; and it may be a most important factor, unlocking moral 
energies which might otherwise remain imprisoned and unused. If 
the preacher thoroughly feel that words of enlightenment, courage, 
and admonition enter into the list of forces employed by Nature 
herself for man’s amelioration, since she gifted man with speech, 
he will suffer no paralysis to fall upon his tongue. Dung the fig- 
tree hopefully, and not until its barrenness has been demonstrated 
beyond a doubt let the sentence go forth, “Cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground ?”’ 

I remember when a youth in the town of Halifax, some two-and- 
thirty years ago, attending a lecture given by a young man to a 
small but select audience. The aspect of the lecturer was earnest 
and practical, and his voice soon rivetted attention. He spoke of 
duty, defining it as a debt owed, and there was a kindling vigour in 
his words which must have strengthened the sense of duty in the 
minds of those who heard him. No speculations regarding the 
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freedom of the will could alter the fact that the words of that young 
man did me good. His name was George Dawson. He also spoke, 
if you will allow me to allude to it, of a social subject much discussed 
at the time—the Chartist subject of “levelling.” Suppose, he said, 
two men to be equal at night, and that one rises at six, while the 
other sleeps till nine next morning, what becomes of your levelling ? 
And in so speaking he made himself the mouthpiece of Nature, 
which, as we have seen, secures advance, not by the reduction of all 
to a common level, but by the encouragement and conservation of 
what is best. 

It may be urged that, in dealing as above with my hypothetical 
criminal, I am assuming a state of things brought about by the 
influence of religions which include the dogmas of theology and 
the belief in free will—a state namely in which a moral majority 
control and keep in awe an immoral minority. The heart of man 
is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked. Withdraw, 
then, our theologic sanctions, including the belief in free-will, and 
the condition of the race will be typified by the samples of indi- 
vidual wickedness which have been adduced. We shall all, that is, 
become robbers, and ravishers, and murderers. From much that 
has been written of late it would seem that this astounding inference 
finds house-room in many minds. Possibly, the people who hold 
such views might be able to illustrate them by individual instances. 

‘*The fear of hell’s a hangman’s whip, 

To keep the wretch in order.” 
Remove the fear, and the wretch following his natural instinct may 
become disorderly; but I refuse to accept him as a sample of 
humanity. ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die”’ is by no 
means the ethical consequence of a rejection of dogma. To many 
of you the name of George Jacob Holyoake is doubtless familiar, 
and you are probably aware that at no man in England has the 
term “atheist” been more frequently pelted. There are, moreover, 
really few who have more completely liberated themselves from 
theologic notions. Among working-class politicians Mr. Holyoake 
is a leader. Does he exhort his followers to “eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die?” Not so. In the August number of the 
XIXth Century you will find these words from his pen: ‘The 
gospel of dirt is bad enough, but the gospel of mere material 
comfort is much worse.” He contemptuously calls the Comtist 
championship of the working-man “the championship of the 
trencher.”” Ife would place “the leanest liberty which brought 
with it the dignity and power of self-help” higher than “any 
prospect of a full plate without it.” Such is the moral doctrine 
taught by this “ Atheistic” leader; and no Christian, I apprehend, 
need be ashamed of it. 
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Most heartily do I recognise and admire the spiritual radiance, if 
I may use the term, shed by religion on the minds and lives of many 
personally known to me. At the same time I cannot but observe 
how signally, as regards the production of anything beautiful, reli- 
gion fails in other cases. Its professor and defender is sometimes at 
bottom a brawler and a clown. These differences depend upon 
primary distinctions of character which religion does not remove. 
It may comfort some to know that there are amongst us many whom 
the gladiators of the pulpit would call “atheists ” and “ materialists,” 
whose lives, nevertheless, as tested by any accessible standard of 
morality, would contrast more than favourably with the lives of 
those who seek to stamp them with this offensive brand. When I 
say ‘offensive,’ I refer simply to the intention of those who use 
such terms, and not because atheism or materialism, when compared 
with many of the notions ventilated in the columns of religious 
newspapers, has any particular offensiveness for me. If I wished 
to find men who are scrupulous in their adherence to engagements, 
whose words are their bond, and to whom moral shiftiness of any 
kind is subjectively unknown ; if I wanted a loving father, a faithful 
husband, an honourable neighbour, and a just citizen—I should seek 
him and find him among the band of “atheists” to which I refer. 
I have known some of the most pronounced among them not only 
in life but in death—seen them approaching with open eyes the 
inexorable goal, with no dread of a “ hangman’s whip,” with no 
hope of a heavenly crown, and still as mindful of their duties, 
and as faithful in the discharge of them, asif their eternal future 
depended upon their latest deeds. 

In letters addressed to myself, and in utterances addressed to the 
public, Faraday is often referred to as a sample of the association of 
religious faith with moral elevation. I was locally intimate with him 
for fourteen or fifteen years of my life, and had thus occasion to 
observe how nearly his character approached what might, without 
extravagance, be called perfection. He was strong but gentle, 
impetuous but self-restrained ; a sweet and lofty courtesy marked 
his dealings with men and women; and though he sprung from the 
body of the people, a nature so fine might well have been distilled 
from the flower of antecedent chivalry. Not’ only in its broader 
sense was the Christian religion necessary to Faraday’s spiritual 
peace, but in what many would call the narrow sense held by those 
described by Faraday himself as “a very small and despised sect of 
Christians, known, if known at all, as Sandemanians,” it constituted 
the light and comfort of his days. 

Were our experience confined to such cases, it would furnish an 
irresistible argument in favour of the association of dogmatic 
religion with moral purity and grace. But, as already intimated, 
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our experience is not thus confined. In further illustration of this 
point we may compare with Faraday a philosopher of equal magni- 
tude, whose character, including gentleness and strength, candour 
and simplicity, intellectual power and moral elevation, singularly 
resembles that of the great Sandemanian, but who has neither shared 
the theologic views nor the religious emotions which formed so 
dominant a factor in Faraday’s life. I allude to Mr. Charles 
Darwin, the Abraham of scientific men—a searcher as obedient to 
the command of truth as was the patriarch to the command of God. 
I cannot, therefore, as so many desire, look upon Faraday’s religious 
belief as the exclusive source of qualities shared so conspicuously by 
one uninfluenced by that belief. To a deeper virtue belonging to 
reviled human nature in its purer forms I am disposed to refer the 
excellence of both. 

Superstition may be defined as religion which has grown in- 
congruous with intelligence. ‘Superstition,’ says Fichte, ‘has 
unquestionably constrained its subjects to abandon many pernicious 
practices and to adopt many useful ones.” The real loss accom- 
panying its decay at the present day has been thus clearly stated by 
the same philosopher: “In so far as these lamentations do not 
proceed from the priests themselves—whose grief at the loss of 
their dominion over the human mind we can well understand—but 
from the politicians, the whole matter resolves itself into this, that 
government has thereby become more difficult and expensive. The 
judge was spared the exercise of his own sagacity and penetration 
when, by threats of relentless damnation, he could compel the 
accused to make confession. The evil spirit formerly performed 
without reward services for which in later times judges and police- 
men have to be paid.” 

No man ever felt the need of a high and ennobling religion more 
thoroughly than this powerful and fervid teacher, who, by the way, 
did not escape the brand of “ atheist.” But Fichte asserted empha- 
tically the power and sufficiency of morality in its own sphere. 
“ Let us consider,”’ he says, “the highest which man can possess in 
the absence of religion—I mean pure morality. The moral man 
obeys the law of duty in his breast absolutely, because it is a law 
unto him; and he does whatever reveals itself to him as his duty 
simply because it is duty. Let not the impudent assertion be 
repeated that such an obedience, without regard for consequences, 
and without desire for consequences, is in itself impossible and 
opposed to human nature.” Somuch for Fichte. I would add that 
the muse of Tennyson never reached a higher strain than when it 
embodied the same sentiment in Ainone :— 


‘« And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 
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Not in the way assumed by our dogmatic teachers has the morality 
of human nature been built up. The power which has moulded us 
thus far has worked with stern tools upon a very rigid stuff. 
What it has done cannot be so readily undone; and it has endowed 
us with moral constitutions which take pleasure in the noble, the 
beautiful, and the true, just as surely as it has endowed us with 
sentient organisms, which find aloes bitter and sugar sweet. That 
power did not work with delusions, nor will it stay its hand when 
such are removed. Facts, rather than dogmas, have been its 
ministers—hunger and thirst, heat and cold, pleasure and pain, 
fervour, sympathy, shame, pride, love, hate, terror, awe—such were 
the forces whose interaction and adjustment throughout an immea- 
surable past wove the triplex web of man’s physical, intellectual, 
and moral nature, and such are the forces that will be effectual to 
the end.’ 

You may retort that even on my own showing ‘the power which 
makes for righteousness’ has dealt in delusions; for it cannot be 
denied that the beliefs of religion, including the dogmas of theology 
and the freedom of the will, have had some effect in moulding the 
moral world. Granted; but I do not think that this goes to the 
root of the matter. Are you quite sure that those beliefs and dogmas 
are primary, and not derived ?—that they are not the products, 
instead of being the creators, of man’s moral nature? I think it is 
in one of the Latter-Day Pamphlets that Carlyle corrects a rea- 
soner, who deduced the nobility of man from a belief in heaven, 
by telling him that he puts the cart before the horse, the real truth 
being that the belief in heaven is derived from the nobility of 
man. The bird’s instinct to weave its nest is referred to by 
Emerson as typical of the force which built cathedrals, temples, 
and pyramids :— 


‘* Knowest thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves and feathers from her breast, 
Or how the fish outbuilt its shell, 
Painting with morn each annual cell, 

' Such and so grew these holy piles 
While love and terror laid the tiles; 
Farth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone ; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky 
As on its friends with kindred eye ; 
For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air, 


(1) My Spectator critic says that I give up approbation and disapprobation ; but, as 
already indicated, the critic writes hastily. Each of them is a subsection of one or 
another of the influences mentioned above. 
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And nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.” 


Surely, many utterances which have been accepted as descriptions 
ought to be interpreted as aspirations, or as having their roots in 
aspiration instead of in objective knowledge. Does the song of the 
herald angels, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
and goodwill towards men,” express the exaltation and the yearn- 
ing of a human soul? or does it describe an optical and acoustical 
fact—a visible host and an audible song? If the former, the 
exaltation and the yearning are man’s imperishable possession—a 
ferment long confined to individuals, but which may by-and-by 
become the leaven of the race. If the latter, then belief in the 
entire transaction is wrecked by non-fulfilment. Look to the East 
at the present moment as a comment on the promise of peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men. That promise is a dream ruined 
by the experience of eighteen centuries, and in that ruin is involved 
the claim of the “heavenly host ” to prophetic vision. But though 
the mechanical theory proves untenable, the immortal song and the 
feelings it expresses are still ours, to be incorporated, let us hope, 
in purer and less shadowy forms in the poetry, philosophy, and 
practice of the future. 

Thus, following the lead of physical science, we are brought with- 
out solution of continuity into the presence of problems which, as 
usually classified, lie entirely outside the domain of physics. To 
these problems thoughtful and penetrative minds are now applying 
those methods of research which in physical science have proved 
their truth by their fruit. There is on all hands a growing repug- 
nance to invoke the supernatural in accounting for the phenomena of 
human life, and the thoughtful minds just referred to, finding no 
trace of evidence in favour of any other origin, are driven to seek in 
the interaction of social forces the genesis and development of man’s 
moral nature. If they succeed in their search—and I think they 
are sure to sueceed—social duty will be raised to a higher level of 
significance, and the deepening sense of social duty will, it is to be 
hoped, lessen, if not obliterate, the strifes and heartburnings which 
now beset and disfigure our social life. Towards this great end it 
behoves us one and all to work; and devoutly wishing its consum- 
mation, I have the honour, ladies and gentlemen, to bid you a 


friendly farewell. 





JoHN TYNDALL. 











THE VALUE TO THE UNITED KINGDOM OF THE 
FOREIGN DOMINIONS OF THE CROWN. 


In ancient times the value of a territorial acquisition to the country 
that obtained it was a very simple affair. The colonies of Greece 
were considered by the parent state mainly in the light of outlets 
for the redundant population of a poor and mountainous country. 
The colonies of Rome were planted almost entirely for military pur- 
poses, and, if they answered these, nothing else was demanded from 
them. But as regards territories acquired by conquest or by cession 
the case was very different. After undergoing a spoliation more or 
less complete they settled down into a miserable and abject depend- 
ence, a tribute was wrung from them regulated rather by the greed 
of the exactors than by the ability of the tributaries, and the choicest 
of their youth were enrolled in the armies of their cruel and rapacious 
conquerors. The measure of the value of such an acquisition was 
just what could be wrung from it in men and money without de- 
stroying its power of further contribution. The Spaniards did not 
even observe this rule. In their greed for gold they exterminated 
the natives of Hispaniola in working the mines, and were thus driven 
to the humane suggestion of Las Casas, the importation of Africans 
to supply the race which they had murdered. The value of these 
acquisitions was therefore the realised property and the labour of 
the race, whether extorted from them in the character of slaves or tri- 
butaries. From this sum there was very little deduction for the 
expense of government. A few magistrates exercising indiscrimi- 
nately executive and judicial functions without diligence and with- 
out appeal or revision, sufficed for the government of such a society, 
which may be best described as a state of collective slavery. What- 
ever may be thought of the morality of such a proceeding, we cannot 
wonder that the acquisition of a state to be held on such terms was 
regarded as a source of wealth to the conquerors. What we seek to 
discover is, what in the absence of all these cruel and unjust means 
of acquisition, and after allowing for the expense of a thoroughly 
efficient and good government, is the value to the paramount state of 
a foreign dependency. We are not aware that such an inquiry has 
ever been attempted, nor can we regard it as a mere matter of 
curiosity. Occasions are continually arising when it is of the utmost 
importance to know accurately the worth of the interests with which 
we have to deal, and the statesman can no more dispense with this 
knowledge than the trader can deal with wares of which he has not 
ascertained the value. 
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The foreign dominions of the Crown may be divided for the purposes 
of this inquiry into three parts. 1. Places which are held for purely 
naval and military purposes, such as Gibraltar and Malta. 2. Those 
which are more or less fitted to be the residence of English labour, 
such as Canada, the southern parts of Australia, the Cape, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand. 3. Those whose climate renders it impossible 
that they should ever become the residence of a labouring popula- 
tion composed of persons of European descent, such as India, the 
West Indian Islands, and the northern parts of Australia. The 
value of the first division is a matter purely for soldiers and sailors— 
our concern is with the two last alone. If this inquiry had been made 
a hundred years ago, there can be no doubt as to the answer that 
would have been given. In the absence of any actual experience on 
the subject, it was then universally believed that the loss of the 
American colonies was a fatal blow from which the nation could 
never recover. Of course this was in some degree owing to the 
mistaken views which were then entertained as to the value of the 
monopoly of the colonial trade. But even when allowance has been 
made for this exploded error, there still remains a great amount of 
terror and despondency which we now know to have been utterly 
groundless, and which can only be accounted for by a gross mistake 
of words for things. The Englishman of a hundred years ago 
believed, as we believe at the present day, that the elements which 
constitute the indispensable conditions of the greatness of a State are 
inhabitants, territory, and capital. He saw that the American 
Revolution deprived us, as far as America was concerned, of all three, 
and he looked no farther. Had he dived a little deeper into the 
matter, he would have seen that the value of all these things depends 
entirely on the degree in which they can be made useful to the State 
which is the nominal owner of them. 

Now, as to the territory, it is quite clear that its loss is a very 
inconsiderable evil so long as it is (as is the case with all civilised 
nations) just as accessible to us as if it were our own. The United 
States, since their separation from us, have received far more British 
emigrants than our remaining colonies. Our people have settled and 
thriven on the land that they are said to have lost in North America. 

Then as to the inhabitants. The English Crown lost three millions 
of thriving and industrious subjects; but then the question arises, 
Did the English Crown ever possess them in the sense which could 
make their loss a serious misfortune? Why are subjects a support 
to a State? Because the wealth which they possess is a fund from 
which the State can draw, and on which it can borrow for the 
supply of its necessities. Subjects are also a support to a State, 
because they are the natural defenders to whom it looks in war for 
protection. We venture to suggest that the reason why the loss of 
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the American colonies was so little felt by those who expected to feel 
it so deeply was, that the colonists of North America had never, or 
only in a very slight degree, felt or discharged either of these duties. 
They never assisted us in our wars in Europe or anywhere except 
where they themselves were concerned, and so little idea had they of 
aiding us with money, that they separated from us rather than con- 
tribute toour revenue. They never performed towards us the duties of 
full citizenship, and reason as well as experience shows that we could 
not be injured by the withdrawal of services which we never enjoyed. 
But this is not all. A country may incur very heavy liabilities on 
account of subjects who make her no return. Our Consuls in the East 
could tell us of the great relief which they would experience if the 
Maltese, for instance, were not as much entitled to the protection of 
the British power as the inhabitants of London. Subjects are not 
always a support, but they very often become a burden. We spent 
ten millions in order to rescue from captivity three or four British 
subjects detained in Abyssinia, and we did this mainly to keep up 
our influence in India, which did not give a man or a rupee for the 
service. We do not put forward these considerations as showing 
that there are not many advantages in a colonial empire such as we 
now hold, and may, we trust, long continue to hold. The close 
union that still exists between us and our present colonial dominions 
is highly honourable to both parties, and has an obvious tendency to 
promote trade and cement friendship. But it is idle to attempt to 
conceal from ourselves that this union is in its very nature temporary 
and precarious, and may, and probably will, be put an end to with- 
out any misconduct on either side. 

In the first place the union is one-sided. In case of war we are 
bound to defend Canada and Australia just as much as we are bound 
to defend Great Britain and Ireland. But there is no reciprocal 
obligation. The colonies do all that we require, and more than we 
expect, if they defend themselves. The cause of war is almost sure 
to be one in which all, or at any rate many, of the colonies have no 
interest. They will naturally feel regret that they are exposed to 
loss and injury in a cause which is not theirs, and we ought not to 
blame them if they prefer their own interests to ours. The present 
is essentially a fair-weather plan. Like Don Quixote’s Helmet, it 
has broken down once, and we shall do wisely not to be too confident 
in it for the future. 

It is besides not likely that the colonies will ultimately be content 
without having a voice in those deliberations by which their welfare 
may be so seriously affected. To gratify this reasonable desire 
would amount to a remodelling of Parliament on a federal principle. 
To this there are two insuperable objections : one the impossibility of 
persuading England and Scotland, and perhaps even Ireland, to con- 
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sent to such a change ; the other the difficulty which is sure to arise 
among the colonies themselves. We will not dwell on the first, but 
refer our readers to the masterly essays of Mr. Goldwin Smith in 
this Review, and Lord Blachford in the Contemporary Review. On 
the second point, which has hitherto escaped observation, we will 
offer a few remarks. 

Every colony is, by the ties of Government, trade, and a certain 
degree of common interest, connected with the Imperial Government. 
The colony looks back to her origin and her history, inseparably 
intertwined with our own. 


**And Rome may bear the pride of him of whom herself is proud.” 


Much may and doubtless would be conceded to the mother- 
country which would be conceded to no one else; with her there 
is no spirit of rivalry. But of an assembly composed partly of 
representatives of the mother-country and partly of the representa- 
tives of other colonies, each colony would be utterly intolerant. 
They would say, and with some justice, that they recognise the right 
of England to a voicetin matters affecting their welfare, but that 
they utterly deny the right of any one colony to exercise any 
influence over the affairs of another. 

Every one whose lot it has been to be practically acquainted with 
the sentiments and aspirations of a colonial community, is well aware 
that one colony seldom errs on the side of over-estimating the 
advantages or good qualities of its neighbour. They are apt to 
regard each other more as rivals than as co-operators. The products 
of those that lie near each other are mostly similar, and they are 
competitors for custom in the London market. Many reasons may 
be given why it would be very much for the interest of the Austra- 
lian colonies to form a confederacy somewhat on the pattern of the 
United States, or at least to join in a Zollverein, and thus save 
the expense and delay of inter-colonial custom-houses. But though 
no one can deny this in the abstract, these reasons have hitherto 
been urged in vain. There is but one really efficacious motive to 
draw them into a confederacy, and that motive is fear. Where that 
is present the thing may be forced upon the colonies, as in North 
America and South Africa; where this is wanting, as in Australia, 
minor inducements are tried in vain. 

But if this repulsion exists so strongly between neighbouring 
colonies, what will it be between colonies separated from each other 
by the diameter of the earth? Will Canada accept laws from 
New Zealand ? or Australia submit to the legislation of Jamaica ? 
And yet the only conceivable scheme by which the colonies can 
possibly be admitted to share in imperial councils is an assembly in 
which the Crown and the colonies shall be alike represented. 
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Whenever, therefore, the time shall arrive for the colonies to claim 
a voice in the general policy of the empire, there is nothing for it 
but separation, since the only alternative that can be suggested is 
utterly unworkable. The result is that we shall act most wisely by 
looking the question fairly in the face, whenever the inevitable day 
shall arrive when our larger colonies shall make the claim to have 
a voice in imperial affairs, and solve the question by submitting 
patiently and graciously to the inevitable alternative of separation, 
instead of exaggerating the mischief by futile efforts to avert it. 
It is not natural that nations which are destined, probably in the 
lifetime of some persons now in existence, to become more numerous 
than our own, should submit to be for ever in a state of tutelage. 
Our wisdom is to defer the change as long as possible, and when it 
does come to throw no captious obstacles in the way, but to console 
ourselves by the reflection that the experience of a hundred years 
ago shows us that it is very easy to exaggerate the mischiefs that 
arise from such a separation; above all, we should be on our guard 
against such phrases as “the decline of the empire,” the “ setting 
of the sun of England,” and other poetical and rhetorical expres- 
sions, which have really no application to a change that only marks 
an inevitable period in a singularly wise and beneficent policy of 
which we have every reason to be proud. 

To those who view the probable separation of the colonies from 
the mother-country at some period more or less remote as a proof of 
our degeneracy as compared with those who founded them, it may be 
some consolation to observe that hardly any of these settlements at 
the present day are answering the purposes with which they were 
founded. The great object in founding a colony was undoubtedly to 
secure the monopoly of its trade, and so long as we confined ourselves 
to that the American Colonies were among the most loyal of our 
fellow-subjects. Australia was originally occupied as a penal settle- 
ment. . The West India Islands were desired as fields for the employ- 
ment of slave-labour; and India, as we shall see presently, was 
acquired for objects very different from those which are now assigned 
for its retention. 

There remains for consideration the third and by far the most 
important part of our inquiry, the question, namely, of the amount of 
injury which we should sustain by the loss of those dominions of the 
Crown which, being situated within the tropics or in their vicinity, 
can never become the home of a laborious and quickly multiplying 
European population. Our sugar islands were acquired as labour- 
fields for slaves, and with emancipation they lost the greater part of 
their value. Nature is so bountiful and life so easy in these lovely 
isles, and indolence so irresistible, that we lose greatly instead of 
gaining by the change from slave labour to free. To add to the 
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depression in these once flourishing possessions, it pleases the 
Government of France, in addition to one hundred and nine millions 
which the nation has to pay for Government and the interest of debt, 
to raise another million, which is employed in bounties to enable the 
beetroot sugar of France to undersell the sugar of the tropics. No 
one, we think, will say that any considerable loss would be sustained 
if these islands were separated from the British dominions. There 
can, in fact, be no reason for retaining them except the honourable 
feeling that it would be disgraceful to England to allow some of the 
fairest spots of the earth to relapse into utter sloth, ignorance, and 
barbarism, after she has once taken them into her hands. 

Only one other question remains for consideration according to 
the plan which we have laid down for ourselves, and that is to 
appreciate as fairly as we can the loss which we should suffer were 
we to be deprived of the dominion which we now exercise without 
contest or rivalry over a territory as large as all of Europe that is 
not Russia, inhabited by two hundred and fifty millions of the 
human race. So strong is the feeling on this subject, that the House 
of Commons, which can listen with patience and toleration to pro- 
posals for a virtual separation between England and Ireland, shows 
unmistakable symptoms of impatience and displeasure at the bare 
supposition that such a catastrophe is possible. There is, we fairly 
admit, in the possession of such a country as India everything that 
can gratify our vanity and excite our imagination: the language, 
whose history is lost in unfathomable antiquity, but which is so like 
our own that many words are almost identical, and the single fact 
that a company of English traders conquered a country which 
Alexander the Great was never permitted to reach, are alone sufficient 
to excite our interest and gratify a natural and excusable pride. 
We may well be pardoned if our eyes are dazzled and our heads a 
little turned by such an acquisition ; especially when we remember 
how powerful was the attraction which the notion of the conquest of 
India exercised over the mind of Napoleon, and how he chafed at 
the check at Acre, which according to him changed the destiny of 
the world. Still the possession of India by England is a hard and 
prosaic reality, and the gain and loss ought to be weighed and 
measured with perfect fairness and accuracy, like any other public 
transaction. It is now nearly a hundred and twenty years since the 
battle of Plassey left us without a rival in India, and handedover to 
us the key of this enormous treasure-house, and we have before us the 
fullest means of judging of the value, the cost, and the probable 
durability of the wonderful acquisition. 

No one can deny and no one can exaggerate the immense value 
which the ordinary Englishman attributes to the possession of 
India by this country. ‘The feeling is not, we apprehend, founded 
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on any very careful study of the history of its acquisition, nor yet 
does it appear to spring from any very minute estimate of the 
advantages which we derive, compared with the price that we pay 
for them. But of its reality and intensity there can be no doubt. In 
the present struggle in the East, if there is any enthusiasm it 
certainly is not evoked on the side of the Russians. The public 
does cold justice to their merits, and unsparingly criticises their 
defects. One of the severest checks our arms ever underwent was our 
defeat in Affghanistan; a defeat caused mainly by what we now 
know to be an utterly groundless apprehension of a Russian invasion 
of India. The Russians are, perhaps, the only people in the world 
to whom we are not fair and just, whose faults we systematically 
exaggerate, and whose difficulties we persistently underrate. Un- 
answerable geography and incontrovertible demonstration are 
employed in vain. It is a sentiment, and therefore above or below 
argument, and the foundation of that sentiment is the fear of losing 
India. 

We must concede to those who laid the foundation of our Indian 
dominion, that their views, at any rate, were not warped or disturbed 
by over-refinement or over-conscientiousness. Whatever they fought 
and plotted for, it certainly was neither the honour of England nor 
the well-being of the people of India. Their objects were less 
elevated and much more substantial. The agents of a trading 
Company, they had made the discovery that in the then state of 
India, more was to be made by the sword than by the pen. Countries 
were devastated, governments overthrown, plunder practised on the 
largest scale, the troops of England farmed out to do the work of 
hired banditti, inoffensive women plundered, all laws, human and 
divine, trampled under foot in the pursuit of wealth. There is not an 
article in the impeachment of Warren Hastings that is not sup- 
ported by the most conclusive evidence. The success was as com- 
plete as the means by which it was obtained were cruel and dis- 
graceful. The only praise that the founders of our Indian Empire 
are entitled to is that they thoroughly knew their own minds, and 
adapted the means to the ends with skill and unscrupulousness. 
The policy was cruel, rapacious, and wicked, but it was perfectly 
intelligible. If Clive or Hastings had been asked what was the object 
which he had in view in India, he would have had no difficulty in 
answering that his object was to enrich the East India Company, and, 
if in a candid humour, he might, perhaps, have added, “ not wholly 
forgetting myself.” The whole transaction had an antique air about 
it, and puts one more in mind of a Roman pro-consul or procurator 
than an English general or governor. But this was not to last. 
It was a rather gross anachronism; and, though Hastings was 
acquitted, the disclosures of the trial roused at last the conscience of 
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England. Step by step these gross iniquities were corrected, and 
the rule of equity and justice replaced the rule of violence and 
cruelty. The conquering Company first became virtually a depart- 
ment of the Government, and has ceased to exist for nearly twenty 
years. The Romans would have drawn thirty millions per annum 
from India, the English Government does not draw a single 
farthing. Nay, it may be doubted whether, if we take into account 
unpaid services which the English navy performs for India, we have 
not in fairness a right to demand a payment from India on this, and 
perhaps on other accounts. So far are we from treating India as a 
tributary, that, although India raises a revenue of fifty millions 
sterling annually, to which the rich contribute little or nothing, we 
not only raise private subscriptions to assist the Government of India 
in performing a duty (the relief of famine) which it has the means 
and the power to perform for itself, but we hear a good deal of a pro- 
ject to guarantee a loan to India for the purposes of the Famine, 
with the view of saving one or two per cent. in the interest, and some- 
thing of a proposal to present her, on behalf of the English taxpayers, 
who support their own poor, with a round sum of five millions. 

India has not only ceased to be plundered, oppressed, and trampled 
upon, we are in great danger of being plundered, if not by her, on her 
behalf. She has become our pet, our darling, our spoilt child. Not 
only is she destined to a state of perpetual tutelage, she is petted and 
subsidised, while the colonies of our own planting are left to go on 
their way without notice, aid, or sympathy. 

Such being our disposition with regard to India, we may reason- 
ably ask what are the peculiar advantages which we derive from the 
possession that justify our extreme sensitiveness and tenderness on 
this subject ? One reason undoubtedly is, that, in our present 
dealings with India, we exhibit ourselves to the world in a 
thoroughly beneficent and unselfish attitude. In our present treat- 
ment of India we have certainly done all in our power to atone for 
the crimes of our forefathers. We may also justly be proud of the 
spectacle which we present to the world, of a small number of 
Europeans diffusing the benefits of peace, order, and good govern- 
ment among so many millions of the human race, and thus raising 
them to a position, moral, social, and intellectual, which they never 
could have attained for themselves, and which they could not retain 
for a year without our assistance. If there were a prize of virtue 
for nations, as there is at Paris for individuals, we might enter into 
the competition with considerable hopes of success. But our inquiry 
is of a humbler and more practical nature. We do not ask what 
is the degree of moral approbation which our attitude in India 
deserves, but what are the material advantages which we obtain 
from a position of which we are so proud and so tenacious ? 
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One advantage which we derive from our possession of India is 
the patronage of a number of places of considerable dignity and 
value, which serve as the rewards of merit and good service for 
which there is no adequate distinction at home. Another and far 
more important benefit which we derive from India is the great 
stimulus which has been given to education, and the brilliant prize 
which is held out to industry and ability by throwing open the 
Indian service to competition. This great experiment has not only 
provided India with the best Civil Service in the world; it has also 
gone a great way towards solving the problem of the best way of 
promoting the highest education. The standard idea of promoting 
education which found favour with our ancestors, and which is not 
yet by any means obsolete among ourselves, was to erect an expen- 
sive building, and, if there was anything over after the building had 
been paid for, to devote it to the payment of teachers. But Indian 
experience has taught us that while costly buildings avail little, 
and salaries which are paid whether the teacher teach well or ill 
are rather hurtful than beneficial, prizes held out as the rewards 
of superior industry and ability will create without any further 
machinery all that is necessary to obtain them. The Indian experi- 
ment has created for us the best Civil Service in the world; it is the 
pattern on which our own Civil Service is being remodelled, with 
every prospect of a similar result ; and, if the United States are really 
in earnest in their profession of a desire to rescue their country from 
the mischiefs of their Civil Service, they have nothing to do but to 
study the Indian model and copy it as closely as possible. 

We cannot look upon Indian finance with unmixed satisfaction. 
It is disgraced by the cruel and unstatesmanlike salt tax, by the 
imposition of export duties, and by the almost absolute immunity of 
the rich from taxation. But these blots are the result rather of real 
or supposed necessity than of choice. On the other hand, we may 
fairly claim credit for having kept India free from those gross viola- 
tions of sound economical principle which disgrace the tariffs of most 
of the leading States of Europe. We are also entitled to claim 
credit for keeping so large a portion of the human race in peace and 
order, and turning to industry and commerce energies which might 
have been wasted in mutual outrage and destruction. Something 
also we may perhaps hope that we have achieved towards setting up 
among nations not under our immediate control a higher standard of 
the duties of a government towards its subjects, and of those subjects 
towards each other, than has hitherto existed. Such is the catalogue 
which we have been able to draw up of the advantages which we 
derive from the possession and dominion over India. The picture is 
not, to our thinking, a very brilliant one, but we have not intention- 
ally omitted anything. We will now proceed to state the other side 
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of the question—the price at which these advantages, such as they 
are, are purchased. 

It may be, doubtless it is, in the opinion of many wise and excel- 
lent persons, a sagacious and far-sighted policy to have taken posses- 
sion of India. All we can say is, that if it be so we owe it rather to 
fortune than to wisdom, and that for the simple reason that England 
found herself in the possession of that position which necessarily 
drew after it the possession of India without ever having been con- 
sulted on the subject. We have heard of great resolutions taken 
with very little deliberation, but here was a course in which the 
party principally interested—the Parliament and people of England 
—had no choice at all. Once established as a leading power in 
India, as was the case after the battle of Plassey, treaties as the 
result of wars and wars as the result of treaties became inevitable, 
till the whole fabric of native Indian Government crumbled into 
dust before our fect. We might have held aloof altogether, but to 
go to a certain point and to say we would go no farther was not in 
our power. It is no slight matter for a great nation to have drifted 
into such a situation as this. But what follows is still more for- 
midable. The situation in India is one from which it is impossible 
to withdraw. It is perfectly clear that, after having taken upon 
ourselves the fearful responsibility of providing for so many millions 
of the human race a Government in the place of that which, for our 
own selfish ends, we have destroyed, we are not at liberty to change 
our minds, and to abandon them to the anarchy in which we had 
assisted to plunge them. Equally clear is it that there seems no pro- 
bability, even in the most remote future, that a time will arrive when 
India will be able, with the least chance of success, to enter on the 
duties of self-government. The only possible termination of our 
connection with India will be rebellion from within or conquest from 
without. A wise State is slow to take a step which puts its future 
destiny out of its own power; and such a step we have undoubtedly 
taken, or has been taken on our behalf, with India. 

The finances of India may also become the source of a peculiar 
embarrassment. Large sums have been lent on the credit of the 
Indian Government, and by an Act of Parliament trustees have been 
empowered to invest in these securities. Now suppose that the 
Indian Government should from any cause be unable to meet these 
payments. A claim would of course be made on the English Ex- 
chequer, which it would not be very easy to answer. It would be 
said that the money was borrowed by Ministers of the Crown directly 
responsible to Parliament, and that the faith of the Crown was 
pledged for its repayment. 

Among the advantages which we reap, not exactly from the pos- 
session of India, but from the peace and order which we have 
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established there, and which, undoubtedly, would not exist without 
us, may fairly be included the large trade which we have with her. 
The interest of England as a manufacturing and trading nation is, 
that every country should be at peace, industrious, and thriving. 
But that interest rests entirely on the further assumption that we 
are able to provide them with something better and cheaper than 
they can find elsewhere. It is also very possible, in the opinion of 
very competent persons, that we may be raising up a very effective 
competition against ourselves. The Hindoo by his fine touch, his 
exquisite taste, and, above all, by the extreme cheapness of his labour, 
is a formidable antagonist. This is no reason for keeping India in 
barbarism, but it is, as far as it goes, an answer to the argument 
drawn from the trade which we derive by means of the peace which 
we enforce. 

And now we approach the last and by far the most formidable 
consideration connected with this subject. What is the tenure by 
which we hold India? We do not speak of foreign invasion, for 
that, considering the vast distance and the enormous apparatus of 
modern warfare, is not at any rate a pressing consideration. But it 
is, we fear, only too true that all our well-meant endeavours to con- 
ciliate the good-will and obtain the affection of the inhabitants of 
India, do not relieve us from the necessity of maintaining our hold 
on the country by the presence on its burning plains of an army of 
some seventy thousand British troops. This is no temporary 
demand. No one conversant with the subject looks forward to the 
time when this force can be dispensed with or even seriously reduced. 
We cannot trust to native troops to defend India from foreign inva- 
sion or from native rebellion. The pay and maintenance of these 
English troops are reimbursed to the English Government from Indian 
funds, but this does not stop the drain to which we are exposed. The 
money which we spend can be repaid to us, but who shall give us 
back our men? Every one knows that the freedom of our constitu- 
tion, which does not admit of conscription, places us at a terrible 
disadvantage with the great military powers of the Continent, who 
possess the power of impressment for military service. Nor is this 
all. Not only are we poor in men, but the great facility for finding 
employment at good wages, the inevitable result of our great indus- 
trial success, offers temptations to desertion which are only too often 
successful. We have everything in the world that is required for 
our defence except men, and this is exactly that of which India 
drains us. India does not, like Saturn, devour her own children, 
but she decimates her European conquerors at a rate which soon 
places the ravages of climate on a level with the waste of many 
bloody battles. Consider what happened in the mutiny of 1857. We 


had been engaged in a war in which our troops had seen some severe 
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service, which had much reduced their numbers. The number of 
our troops in India had been reduced by the ordinary causes, and not 
filled up. It is needless to dwell on the result. A fearful rebel- 
lion sprung up in India, and all the bravery and self-devotion of 
men as brave and devoted as ever supported a desperate and almost 
ruined cause were only just sufficient to prevent the extinction of 
the English name in India, by a massacre as complete as the Sicilian 
Vespers. Let no one suppose that this danger is past, never to 
return. Should another war arise, the same want of men is sure to 
be felt, the same danger will have to be encountered. No great 
power of imagination is demanded in order to picture to our minds 
what must have been the result had the Indian rebellion taken place 
one year earlier or the Crimean War lasted one year later. Our 
duty to our ally, our position in Europe, would have called loudly 
upon us to reinforce our wasted forces in the Crimea. The duty of 
succouring our small and hardly-pressed army in India, and saving 
with it the civilian European element and the helpless women and 
children, would have called as loudly for large reinforcements for 
India. Should we have been in the position to have succoured both ? 
and if not, which were we to abandon to destruction? There is but 
one weak point in our cuirass, and of that we have no cause to be 
ashamed, for it is caused by the mildness and freedom of our insti- 
tutions. But it exists, nevertheless, and this is entirely owing to the 
demands of India on our military resources. 


We are now, therefore, in a position fairly to estimate the accuracy 
of the writers and orators who represent India as the brightest jewel 
in the British Crown, and hold that England deprived of this, her 
mainstay and support, must immediately sink into the condition of 
a third-rate power. To us it appears that the exact contrary is the 
truth, and that we have in India our greatest, perhaps our only 
serious danger. In dealing with the great nations of Europe, we 
have the experience of many generations to guide us. We, to a 
great degree, understand each other, and there is every year a 
greater similarity between us in views, motives, and objects. But 
what progress have we made towards fathoming and calculating the 
motives of such a country as India? We are told that it is the belief 
of the Mahometans of India that we are tributary (which is in one 
sense true) to and dependent on the Sublime Porte. The safety of 
India may at any time be compromised by causes just as trivial and 
ridiculous as the memorable episode of the greased cartridges, or the 
mutiny at Vellore, which arose out of the shape of a hat. 

We now believe ourselves to be in a condition to answer the ques- 
tion which we proposed as to the value to the United Kingdom of 
the foreign dominions of the Crown other than military posts. The 
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answer seems to be that to over-estimate it is extremely easy, and to 
under-estimate it extremely difficult. Having considerable faith in 
the soundness of opinions which are very generally entertained, we 
have done our best to find some ground for the belief that the 
colonies are the mainstay of the empire, and that we have in India 
the secret of our greatness, our wealth, and our power. As will be 
seen, in this attempt we have utterly failed. The matter was 
extremely simple while we confined ourselves to vague generalities. 
As long as we limited our view to tables of imports and exports, to 
returns of population and numbers of square miles, the case seemed 
plain enough ; but when we came to examine the relations in which 
the owners of these things stood to England, the scales fell from our 
eyes, and we saw that all these good things, which we are instructed 
to regard as elements of our strength, were really ours in words 
alone; and what we were instructed to rely on as our property 
turned out to be nothing better than a mere rhetorical flourish, in 
fact the property of others. 

The question is not whether all these magnificent territories and 
swarming millions exist ; nor yet whether they are set down in books 
of geography and gazetteers as forming part of the dominions of the 
British Crown; nor yet whether they are the objects of admiration 
to the nations of the earth. The question with which we as practical 
people are concerned is much simpler, and may be thus expressed. 
What is the relation in which the inhabitant of the British Isles 
stands to these possessions? Are they his in the same sense in 
which the wealth, the population, and the strength of the United 
Kingdom are his? The answer must be that they are not. Ana if 
the question be further pressed, in what respect do they differ ? The 
answer must be: The difference is simply this, that while we are 
bound to defend these vast possessions beyond the United Kingdom 
to our last shilling and our last man, the persons to whom we are so 
bound recognise no corresponding obligation, and after enjoying the 
fruits of our power and prosperity are at liberty to part from us 
if they so think fit in the moment of danger and distress. And, 
further, the answer must be that these dominions, which we call 
ours, give us no strength in war, and no funds at any time towards 
the support of our Government, and have been in the past the fruitful 
causes of wars. 

We look for a solid repast, and can find nothing but a banquet of 
the Barmecide. 


Rosert Lowe. 

















THE FUTURE OF OUR COMMONS. 


THE question of the appropriation of the common land of England 
is one which is of great importance now, and which will be of 
increasing importance as time goes on. The matter is not simply 
one of providing a public park or common in the near neighbour- 
hood of cities which are now large and rapidly increasing, nor of 
securing a cricket or recreation ground and an acre or two of 
cottage gardens to a few villagers. 

The question before the country, and it is well we should realise 
its magnitude before important decisions are made, is whether, con- 
sistently with all private rights, there is still any land in England 
which can be preserved for the common good; and, secondly, in 
what way such land can best be used. Is it best to parcel it out 
amongst various owners and increase the building or corngrowing 
area? Is it best to let the largest possible amount of it in allot- 
ments to the poor? Is it well to devote any portion of it, in rural 
as well as suburban districts, to the public, to be by them enjoyed 
in common in the form of beautiful, wild, open space ? 

It must be observed that the nation, as a nation, is not held to 
possess the open, uncultivated, unappropriated land of England. 
True, generation after generation has passed over much of it freely, 
but it seems that the people are not thereby held to have acquired a 
right to do so. Perhaps this is because such right has no money 
value; for rights of way, rights of light, rights of possession of 
soil, even rights on these very open spaces of pasturing cattle, 
cutting furze, and of playing games, are recognised by law when 
they have been long enjoyed. Had the right to wander freely, and 
to enjoy the beauty of earth and sky, been felt to be a more distinct 
possession, it may be that these rights also would have been legally 
recognised ; but it has not hitherto been so. It is therefore lords 
of manors and commoners who have mainly the control of such 
waste places. When, however, they come to Parliament to ask to 
have their respective rights settled, and to get leave to enclose, 
Parliament has, under the Enclosure Acts, distinctly a voice in 
deciding the appropriation of the land. What ought its decision to 
be, having in view the future life of the nation as well as the pre- 
sent one ? 

That «sthetic considerations govern individuals in the dis- 
position of their own estates is clear. When a gentleman possesses 
an estate, he apportions it to various uses. Ile asks himself how 
much of it he will devote to arable land and kitchen garden ; 
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some small part of it he may set aside for his children, that they 
may dig in it and plant it in their spare time; and a part of it he 
will devote probably to a flower-garden or a park; for he knows 
that the family has need of enjoyment and of rest, and that beauty 
sustains in them some higher life than the mere material one. Are 
we as a nation to have any flower-garden at all? Can we afford it? 
Do we care to set aside ground for it, or will we have beetroot and 
cabbages only ? In other words, is all the land, so far as the people 
are concerned, from sea to sea, to be used for corn-growing and 
building over only? Are those who own estates to have their 
gardens, and the people to have none? Or if any, how many and 
how pretty may they be? Is there only land enough for exercise 
ground near the big city, or can we have any for beauty far away 
from it ? 

Surely we want some beauty in our lives; they cannot be all 
labour, they cannot be all feeding. When the work is done, 
when the eating is finished, the soul and spirit of men ask for rest ; 
they want air, they want the sense of peace, they want the sense of 
space, they want the influence of beauty. Men seek it on the rocky 
seashore, on the peaks of the mountains, by the streams in the 
valleys, or on the heather-covered moorlands. Over-excited in the 
cities, over-strained by toil, they need, if it were but once in 
their lives, that wonderful sense of pause and peace which the 
near presence of the great creations of God gives. The silence 
brings them marvellous messages, the clouds seem their com- 
panions, the lights which pass over the heather-covered hills fill 
them with an immeasurable joy. Old cares seem so far away as 
hardly to be real; and in the great peace which surrounds them the 
whole spirit is brought into harmony with grander music, tuned to 
nobler imaginings, and nerved for mightier struggles. ‘ Man does 
not live by bread alone.” And the words God speaks to us on 
the moorlands proceed, indeed, from his mouth with audible 
power, and memories of them haunt us with ennobling and 
consoling thought in the bustle, the struggle, and the pain to which 
we must return. This as individuals we know. There are signs 
that as a Nation we are beginning to see it. 

A very remarkable change with regard to the relative value of 
different uses of land has taken place in England during the last 
thirty years, as the course taken by the legislature sufficiently 
proves. Mr. Cross, in introducing the Commons Act of last year, 
laid stress upon this change. He pointed out that the Enclosure 
Act of 1845 was framed when the notion of statesmen was that 
England must depend, at any rate in case of war, wholly on herself 
for the wheat which her people needed. The Corn Laws were not 
then repealed; the country was not nearly so thickly populated; 
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space was far more abundant, and the production of wheat seemed 
the best possible use to which land could be devoted. It was far 
different now. Corn reached our shores untaxed ; our population 
had so vastly increased that it necessarily depended largely on 
imported wheat; we had learned much more about the importance 
to health of fresh air and exercise, and we felt increasingly the 
value of space as well as food for our people. The needs of the 
nation in 1845 demanded enclosure for the purposes of cultivation, 
and the act of that year was accordingly specially drawn to facilitate 
it. But now the case was different, and Mr. Cross stated that his 
bill was specially intended to promote regulation to meet the grow- 
ing need of open space. 

Further proof of the change in public opinion is afforded by the 
course taken by Parliament with regard to the New Forest. In 
1851 no public objection was raised to an act which was passed 
empowering the Crown to plant formal and monotonous plantations 
of fir-trees, valuable as timber, in such a manner as to cover even- 
tually the whole expanse of forest; while in 1876 this act was 
repealed in favour of one which provided that the ancient trees and 
wild undergrowth should be left henceforward undisturbed; thus 
showing that the Nation is now willing to sacrifice the profits 
accruing from fast-growing timber in order to preserve forest glades 
and heathery slopes, valuable only for their beauty. 

The advantages to the Nation of possessing unenclosed land in 
perpetuity in certain instances, as opposed to the advantage of culti- 
vating every available acre, have thus been distinctly recognised. 
But the proportion and situation of such unenclosed land remains to 
be determined, and will be decided by Parliament in the course of 
the next year or two. Mr. Cross’s act prescribes that the applica- 
tion for regulation or enclosure shall be made to the Enclosure Com- 
missioners (who were appointed under the Act of 1845), the Commis- 
sioners are to hold a local inquiry, and then prepare a scheme, which 
is to be submitted to a committee of the House. The scheme when 
approved by the committee comes before the House for confirmation. 
It may prove unfortunate that agents originally selected to admi- 
nister an act having for its main object enclosure (i.e. the dividing of 
the land among separate owners) should have been chosen to carry 
out one specially intended, as Mr. Cross explained, to facilitate 
regulation, i.e. the preserving of the land open for the use of all. 

So great has been the tendency to enclose, that out of 414,000 
acres available for allotments, recreative grounds, &c., under the Act 
of 1845, only 4,000 had actually been thus allotted; while in 1869, 
out of 6,916 acres proposed to be enclosed, such were the views of 
the Commissioners that they considered 9 acres to be adequate reserva- 
tion for public purposes, viz. 3 for recreation and 6 for field gardens! 
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And the four schemes hitherto submitted to Parliament under the 
new act contained a provision for only 17 acres to be reserved for 
recreation and 65 for field gardens out of 6,000 to be enclosed. 
The lords of the manor subsequently offered two more in each case 
if opposition in committee were withdrawn. The offer was accepted 
by the committee, but the attempt to pass the bill at the fag end 
of the session was most fortunately frustrated. 

There is yet time, therefore, for consideration whether regulation 
could‘not meet the requirements of these cases rather than enclosure; 
and in some of them, at least those parts of them which are com- 
mons or waste lands of manors strictly speaking, as distinguished 
from commonable lands, it would seem that if ever regulating 
schemes are to be adopted in rural districts these are cases most 
suitable for them. 

One of the commons recommended for enclosure, Riccall Dam, is 
pasture land, and will never be available for growing corn, as it is 
subject to floods. It is close to the village, and is constantly used 
for cricket. The chief objection to its present condition is that the 
existing rights of turning out cattle upon it are improperly used, an 
evil which it is admitted could be remedied by regulation. If such 
an open space is to be enclosed, it is difficult to conceive what rural 
common would be, in the opinion of the Enclosure Commissioners, a 
fit subject for regulation. 

The conviction is forced upon us, that unless the Enclosure Com- 
missioners insist upon regulation whenever it is practicab’, there 
will be little prospect of this part of the recent act having a fair 
trial. Those lords of the manors who are pecuniarily interesied 
in the commons will, as a rule, prefer enclosure to regulation, and 
the bias of Commissioners will probably be in the same direction, 
and if the option rests only with them there is little doubt which 
course will be preferred. 

It behoves, then, the Commissioners to carry out the intentions of 
Mr. Cross, and to refuse enclosure in any case where regulation may 
be applicable, and not to act only upon the instance and preferment of 
those interested. The failure so far of the regulating clauses of the 
Act of 1876 bears out the views of those who opposed the act, and 
who, while conceding the good intents of its promoters, pointed 
out that the regulating clauses were so hampered by the necessity of 
consents that they feared that few, if any, schemes would ever come 
before Parliament under this part of the act. 

It has been shown that in all probability thirty-seven schemes for 
enclosure will come before Parliament next session. Many thou- 
sands of acres now open will be subjected to enclosure under these 
schemes, and they will form the precedent for dealing with others 
for the future. They will come before Parliament ; but the evidence 
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in each case is heard only by a small committee; and there are but 
few outside that committee who will notice or care anything about 
each scheme as it successively comes forward. And yet, if the 
schemes are all carried out, England will have next year, from this 
cause alone, thirty-seven fewer open spaces than she has hitherto 
possessed. A great deal of this land might be saved, if public 
attention were aroused, and aroused in time. On the next two or 
three years the fate of our commons will mainly depend. For seven 
years past (pending legislation) it has been possible to resist all 
schemes for enclosure; but since the passing of the Act of 1876 
postponement of action is no longer possible, and each scheme must 
be dealt with immediately and on its own merits. 

There is danger lest, as the schemes may relate each to a small 
area, and may not come before the public simultaneously, the gravity 
of the issue may not be generally perceived. It is no less a one 
than what proportion of the soil of England, of its commons, charts 
and forests, its scours, falls and moorlands, shall be retained to be 
used in common by her people as open, unappropriated space, both 
now and in the time to come. 

Such, however, has been the growth of public opinion, that 
we may assume that Parliament would not sanction the enclosure 
of a common in the near neighbourhood of any large and 
populeus town. But there seems some danger lest our legis- 
lators and the public should not duly consider how rapid is the 
growv.' of many towns, and that some which are not large and 
closely packed now may ina few years become so, and may need 
commons in their vicinity; nor how in many places suburb stretches 
beyond suburb as year succeeds year, and thus the town approaches 
the commons which once were rural. Increased facilities of swift 
and inexpensive travelling, and the opening of new lines of rail- 
ways, make many a common once out of reach of the dwellers in 
town practically easy of access. 

And there is a reason why even the still more distant rural 
commons should if possible be saved from enclosure. Every year, 
in many country neighbourhoods, population is increasing, and 
houses for letting are being built; more and more the field-paths 
by the river-side are being closed, and the walks through the 
corn-fields or bright upland meadows are being shut. The hedge, 
through the many gaps of which it was easy once to step into the 
roadside wood and to gather primroses in thousands, is now stoutly 
repaired, and new boards are put up warning trespassers that they 
“will be prosecuted.” In self-defence the landowners erect barriers 
and warn off the public wherever that public becomes numerous. 
The field shut up for hay in the remote country has so small a 
chance of being trampled on, that the farmer, hospitably or care- 
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lessly, leaves the gate unlocked ; but as the neat little rows of lodging- 
houses come to be built near it, or as substantial villas multiply in 
the neighbourhood, and the buttercups tempt the more numerous 
little children to run in among the tall grass near the path, or the 
great boughs of may induce the big boys to make long trampled 
tracks beside the hedge, the farmer is obliged to lock his gate, put 
up his notices, or, if “right of way” exist, erect a fence which 
should leave the narrowest admissible pathway for the public. So 
it is, so it will be, year by year increasingly, with all private pro- 
perty. It is not only the artisan who on his day’s holiday will 
depend more and more on the common or public park ; the pro- 
fessional man, the shopkeeper who is able to take a house or 
lodgings for a few weeks in August or September for his family, 
will also depend more and more each year on finding some neigh- 
bourhood where there is a heath or forest or moor which is public. 
He does not take his wife and children away only to breathe fresher 
air, nor is the small lodging-house garden all they want to spend 
the day in. To walk merely along the roads, if these roads pass 
between parks or fields barricaded from entrance, frets the human 
love of freedom which makes us want to wander further, to escape 
the dusty prescribed track, to break away over the hills, or pause in 
the meadow by the pool of the river, or gather the flowers in the wood. 
The more these are and must be closed, the more intensely precious 
does the common or forest safe for ever from enclosure become. It is 
not only the suburban common, it is the rural also, which is of value 
to us as a people. 

Nor does the allotment scheme (admirable as it is in giving ihe 
landless classes a share in our common soil) in the least degree meet 
the need for beauty. Under all the schemes for enclosing rural 
commons, it is probable that henceforward provision will be made 
for field gardens. This is excellent; but do not let it be supposed 
that such allotments compensate for the entire loss of all unappro- 
priated land. 

It is, moreover, possible that allotments might, as time goes on, be 
provided from quite other sources than our commons. The very 
considerable area held in trust for charitable purposes may well 
furnish ground for the purpose. Moreover, future changes which 
should facilitate the transfer of land, and should enable men to buy 
or rent it in small quantities, would meet the demand for allotments. 
Such changes might easily be effected when Englishmen come 
to the conclusion that small gardens are desirable for the people. 
If the allotments are not made now, we may still hope for them in 
the future ; but if we lose our open spaces now, shall we ever recover 
them? Think of the cost of purchasing them back! Think of the 
compulsory powers to compel sale of contiguous plots! Think of 
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the impossibility of breaking them ever again into uneven surface of 
woodland, dingle, or old quarry, or getting the forest trees on them 
again, and pause before you barter them for a few cultivated gardens, 
rented at high rates to a small group of men—valuable as field- 
gardens in themselves may be. 

Note, too, by the way, what is done in giving them. For allot- 
ments, working men will pay four or five times the agricultural 
value, and have done so, under the old Enclosure Acts. That proves 
them to be appreciated. Under the recent act the amount of pay- 
ment is limited ; but is it not strange to take away free enjoyment 
from many, and to offer in exchange, at any money payment, a 
privilege to the few ? 

We have mentioned the schemes of enclosure now coming before 
the legislature, but, besides these, there is another extensive process 
of enclosure going on for which the legislature is not responsible. 
It is that which is silently pursued by lords of manors without any 
distinct legal settlement of rights. They may be taking only their 
due. They may be taking more. In some cases they are offering 
to the commoners, or to the poor, where lands are left for their 
benefit, money or land or gifts of coals in lieu of their old rights of 
cutting fuel or turning out a cow. Perhaps the coals are quite 
equivalent to the value of the fuel to the individual cottager. But 
they depend often on the will of squire or lord, are administered by 
churchwardens to the needy, and become a form of dole instead of a 
birthright. Again, allland in England is increasing in value. Why 
should the ignorant agricultural labourer be induced by the gift of a 
few poles of land or of coals to part with the valuable inheritance 
of his descendants? Why should the lord absorb to himself alone 
the “unearned increment”’ of the land? It ought not to be left to 
any private person to make such terms with his tenants, still less 
ought he to be allowed to decide by high-handed erection of fence 
how much is his and how much is theirs. Yet there are numbers 
of such enclosures silently going on throughout England in districts 
where there is no one powerful enough, rich enough, or with know- 
ledge enough to carry the matter into a court of law, or watch 
effectually that justice be done. Such suits are very costly. The 
law in such cases is often complicated, a large amount is needed to 
secure the plaintiff against loss should he not have costs awarded 
him ; and landowners, knowing that these difficulties prevent their 
being opposed when they enclose the tempting ground adjoining 
their park, and give a little bit of it to all neighbours likely to be 
troublesome, too often exercise a power which there is no one at hand 
to prevent. 

Even the metropolitan commons, which might have been thought 
to be already secured by the Metropolitan Commons Act of 1866, 
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are not absolutely safe. No one now would apply for leave to enclose 
one of these ix toto, but there is hardly a company advocating a 
scheme for a reservoir, a sewage farm, sidings for a railway, or what 
not, that does not cast longing eyes on the cheap common-land, one 
little bit of which it is supposed will hardly be missed. Accordingly, 
application is made to Parliament for compulsory power to take a 
small portion. So our metropolitan commons even may be nibbled 
away, and polluted and spoiled by the proximity of objectionable 
buildings or works. No less than five such schemes came before the 
public in 1877, affecting Barnes, Mitcham, and Hampstead. 

The reader will perceive from what has been said that three 
distinct dangers threaten our common-land :— 

1st. That due use should not be made of the powers given by the 
act of last year to promote regulation rather than enclosure, and 
that in the separate schemes about to be presented to Parliament no 
weight whatever should be given to the growing importance of wild 
open spaces free to all. 

2nd. That illegal enclosure should take place unnoticed or be un- 
opposed for want of legal knowledge or money to organize resistance. 

3rd. That the commons already protected by the Metropolitan 
Commons Act should be injured by the action of bodies applying for 
compulsory powers of purchase for small portions of them. 

It remains only to consider what can be done to meet these three 
dangers. 

First. Let the public take care that they thoroughly understand 
the bearings of every scheme submitted to Parliament. Let due 
notice be taken that the proportion of land allotted to the public be 
adequate, and that the situation of it be well selected. Much 
depends also on its character. To revert to the parallel of the dis- 
position of land made by the owner of an estate, who certainly would 
not place his kitchen-garden in the loveliest part of his park, do not 
let the nation surrender forest or hill-side, but, preserving them 
intact, apportion for purposes of cultivation the less beautiful, flatter, 
and probably more productive ground. Let the public watch how 
many of the schemes brought forward relate to regulation, not 
enclostire. Mr. Cross announced, as we have said, that his bill was 
intended to promote regulation; let us watch that its intention is 
thoroughly fulfilled. The machinery of the act to regulate commons 
being now provided, it remains for those who care for open space to 
see that it is not used to promote enclosure. 

Second. The high-handed enclosures for which no Parliamentary 
sanction is sought are more difficult to meet. The expense of oppos- 
ing is considerable, the legal questions complicated. Few individuals 
can deal with the problem single-handed. Here again, however, 
happily, the machinery exists ready to our hands. The Commons 
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Preservation Society’ was founded twelve years ago with the express 
object of watching over the interests of the public in the remaining 
commons of England in Parliament and in the courts of law. How 
much this was needed will be seen when we consider that about 
five million acres have been enclosed since the reign of Queen 
Anne, and that there remain only 1,524,648 acres of open land, 
according to Domesday Book, now left for all present and future 
needs. The Committee of this Society gives advice free from 
all cost to those who wish to consult them respecting the course to 
be adopted when open spaces in their neighbourhood are threatened 
with enclosure. If the neighbourhood is poor, and legal resistance 
is the only way to meet the difficulty, the Society will to the best 
of its means aid with money and influence. 

It appears to me that the objects of this Society are so important 
and far-reaching that it ought to be a large national union, every 
one joining it as members and supporting it to the utmost of their 
power. It is not a question which ought longer to be left to a 
comparatively few zealous men, it ought to be supported and its 
machinery used by every one who cares to keep the common-land 
open. If legal decisions are to be arrived at, if landowners are to be 
made to feel that they will be called to account for any enclosures 
made by them, the matter cannot be left in the hands of individuals, 
and it is only by combination and under good legal advice that the 
undertakings can be rightly and wisely begun and brought to a 
successful issue. 

To meet the third danger—that arising from attempts to obtain 
compulsory power to purchase small portions of the metropolitan 
commons supposed to be protected under the Act of 1866—it is 
important to watch (equally as in the case of rural commons) each 
scheme that may be brought forward, and thus to let Parliament see 
that the matter is one about which the nation cares. The schemes 
previously referred to relating to commons at Barnes, Mitcham, and 
Hampstead were only defeated by strenuous public opposition. 
Under these schemes it was actually proposed to take four acres of 
Barnes Common for a sewage farm and to widen the railway that 
crosses it by additional sidings and coal depdéts ; to cut up Mitcham 
Common with additional lines of railway and to take 100 acres 
of it for sewage purposes; and to surround and partly under- 
mine Hampstead Heath with a railway provided with three or four 
stations situated on some of its prettiest spots! 

One other point bearing on the question of metropolitan commons 
may be noted here. Whenever the question of their enclosure has 
come up before the courts of law to be tried, it has been hitherto 
found that the rights of commoners have been adjudged sufficient to 


. (1) Offices, 1, Great College Street, Westminster. 
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preserve them from enclosure. It is, therefore, deeply to be regretted 
that last session the Metropolitan Board of Works again resorted to 
their old practice of purchasing these rights. They gave £5,000 for 
Bostal Heath, near Woolwich. The purchase was clearly unneces- 
sary in this case, for a decree of the Court of Chancery exists 
preventing the enclosure of the heath. The Board probably took 
this step from a dislike to the trouble of defending their scheme 
for regulation. Such a practice must heavily burden the rate- 
payers of London, already quite sufficiently taxed. And this is 
done in order to secure for them that which there seems no reason 
to suppose could not be secured without any such expenditure, open 
spaces having already been legally procured without purchase in the 
cases of Epping, Coulsdon, Berkhampstead, and others. It is an old 
idea of the Metropolitan Board, and not a harmless one. In 1865, 
the chairman and members of the Board proposed to make it the 
central authority to protect and preserve commons; they asked for 
large taxing powers in order to raise money sufficient to buy up all 
rights of the lords of the manors and commoners, and to sell parts 
of the metropolitan commons for building, in order in some degree 
to recoup the ratepayers. The committee of the House of Commons 
which was then considering the question rejected this scheme of the 
Metropolitan Board, holding that, the rights of commoners being 
amply sufficient to keep the commons open, purchase was unneces- 
sary. This opinion has been since repeatedly confirme1 by decisions 
in the law courts. There seems no reason to suppose that Hamp- 
stead Heath, for which the Metropolitan Board gave nearly £50,000, 
might not have been kept open without purchase had the matter 
been carried to an issue. The question is an important one as far 
the ratepayers are concerned; and it is also very important as a 
matter of precedent. The plan of operation of any body of men 
which (like the Commons Preservation Society) should examine 
the rights of the public and uphold them by law, is much to be 
preferred to the purchase scheme, though this may be more accept- 
able to large landowners, and have more appearance of magnificence. 

To sum up. It is by watchful care that every scheme under the 
new act be well considered and wisely decided when it is brought before 
Parliament; it is by steady co-operation to bring to a legal issue 
every unauthorised enclosure that a share in our common-land can 
alone be preserved for the landless classes. Shortly—before, perhaps, 
as a nation we awake to its importance—will this great question be 
permanently decided. 

In England there is a very small and continually decreasing 
number of landowners. We have no peasant proprietors, as in 
France; few tenants of small holdings, as in Ireland. Yet the love 
of being connected with the land is innate; it deepens a man’s 
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attachment to his native country, and adds dignity and simplicity to 
his character. As no inaccessible mountain ranges exist for our 
people to learn to love, as in Switzerland, as each family cannot hope 
to own a small piece of cultivated land, as in France, it may be that 
in our common-land we are meant to learn an even deeper lesson— 
something of the value of those possessions in which each of a large 
community has a distinct share, yet which each enjoys only by virtue 
of the share the many have in it; in which separate right is sub- 
ordinated to the good of all; each tiny bit of which would have no value 
if the surface were divided among the hundreds that use it, yet 
which, when owned together, and stretching away into loveliest space 
of heather or forest, becomes the common possession of the neigh- 
bourhood, or even of the country and nation. It will give a sense 
of a common possession to succeeding generations. It will give a 
share in his country to be inherited by the poorest citizen. It will 
be a link between the many and through the ages, binding with 
holy, happy recollections those who together have entered into the 
joys its beauty gives—men and women of different natures, different 
histories, and different anticipations—into one solemn, joyful fellow- 
ship, which neither time nor outward change can destroy—as people 
are bound together by any noble common memory, or common cause, 
or common hope. Ocravia HI. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH M. THIERS.* 


Lonpon, November 26th, 1852.—M. Thiers arrived in London 
the day before yesterday. I sat with him this morning for an hour 
and a half before breakfast. 

He looks with alarm on our free-trade legislation. 

“It may do very well,” he said, “during peace, but as soon as 
war comes you will regret your navigation laws and your corn-laws. 
You think that your tonnage has augmented, but the apparent 
increase arises from the change of form which has occasioned an 
unusual number of new ships to be built. The Swedes and Norwe- 
gians have already almost excluded you from the Baltic; they have 
even taken your place in the cabotage between England and France, 
a trade which nourished a set of seamen whose hardy habits and 
local knowledge of your coast and of ours were invaluable to you. 
You now depend for your food on your commerce, and for your 
commerce, at least in time of war, on your maritime supremacy. I 
believe that, notwithstanding the great progress that our military 
marine has made and is making, you could now beat us with ease. 
But united to the American navy, the most formidable in proportion 
to its size that exists, we should be a tough morsel. And your laws 
respecting nationality, impressment, and neutrals, laws which you 
obstinately retain after the rest of the world has abandoned them, 
will foree you into a war with America six months after you have 
begun one with us.” 

“ Do you think war probable?” I asked. 

“T think it,” he answered, “not only probable, but certain, 
Whether it will take place within one year, or within two years, I 
will not say; but I am convinced that it will not be delayed for 
three. My fears are excited partly by the character of Louis 
Napoleon, and partly by that of his subjects. Like all those whose 
reign is, or affects to be, a restoration, he is an imitator. He began 
by a ‘Dixhuit Brumaire, and an appeal to the blindest and most 
dangerous of powers, universal suffrage. Now he is making himself 
Emperor. From a President, when he was the equal of your Queen 
or of Nicholas, he becomes an illegitimate King, and will rank 
among his brother sovereigns, if brother they will call him, after the 
Grand Duke of Baden. Is it probable that he will be satisfied with 
an Empire bounded by Belgium, Prussia, Hesse, and Bavaria? He 
has succeeded in reproducing the two first acts of his uncle’s drama, 
and you may be sure that he intends to give us the third. 

*‘ Again, he is irritable, and all his neighbours are hostile. He 


(1) See Fortnightly Review for October. 
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believes, not without reason, that they dread his power, and look on 
his person with a mixture of hate and contempt. Each party knows 
that the other is watching for an opportunity of attack, and some 
day one or the other will think that the opportunity has come; the 
current that hurries him on is irresistible. He probably will perish 
by war; he certainly would perish by peace: and he will prefer a 
remote, and perhaps a brilliant, fall to an immediate and a disgrace- 
ful one. I do not sympathize with your alarmists who, when the 
Times is brought in to them at breakfast, expect to read there that 
the French are in Kent or in Ireland. I do not fear that in full 
peace and without warning he will make a pointe upon London; 
but I feel certain that as soon as he finds us craving for a new 
excitement he will stop our mouths with a war. He will have no 
difficulty in getting one up; the constant difficulty is to avoid one. 
Ten times during the last thirty years there have been casus belli, 
which have been smoothed over merely because all parties were 
honestly anxious for peace. Only let him hint a wish for war, and 
his diplomatists or his cruisers will manage to get him forced into 
one in three months.” 

“ And in what direction,” I said, “will the storm burst—on 
Piedmont, on Belgium, or on England?” 

“That,” he answered, “will mainly depend upon you. If your 
preparations for defence are skilful and energetic, if you make a 
landing very dangerous, and the progress of the invaders, supposing 
them landed, more dangerous still, you may force him to turn his 
eyes from the Channel. But depend on it, it is here that they are 
now fixed. The temptation to punish you for Waterloo, not only to 
avenge Napoleon, but to eclipse him, to effect what the hero of this 
century did not venture to attempt, is one which his wild, irregular, 
presumptuous ambition will not resist unless yow make success 
impossible. 

“And supposing the attempt once made, even if it fail, it will be 
a deplorable calamity to you, as well as to us. A continental war is 
a short one. We shall be immediately victorious or, what is more 
probable, we shall immediately be beaten. In either case peace will 
follow. But our wars with England last for years. We hate you 
too much and admire you too much to acquiesce in your superiority, 
Unless we dictate a peace in London, we shall not accept one until, 
after years of exhaustion, some third power, perhaps America, per- 
haps Russia, steps in, and commands both parties to end a struggle 
which is disturbing the peace of the world.” 

Sunday, November 28th.—M. Thiers paid me a long visit this 
morning. We talked of the division on Friday, and I said that I was 
glad that Lord Palmerston had broken with the Radicals, who were 
his main supporters and his most dangerous flatterers. United to 
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the Tories he would be far less formidable; first, because much 
weaker ; secondly, because under less mischievous influences. 

“JT like Lord Palmerston,” said Thiers, ‘as a companion. Our - 
social relations have always been agreeable. And it is not absolutely 
impossible that we may have again to discuss together public busi- 
ness. Ido not wish, therefore, to be generally quoted as disapproving 
his public character. His nature is not one of those which it is safe 
to offend. But I cannot but think that he will be a most dangerous 
member of any cabinet whatever be its colour. He is short-sighted, 
he is narrow-minded, he sees only the details of a matter, not its 
broad outline, he is always aiming at petty successes and partial 
triumphs, instead of the large objects which are pursued by real 
statesmen. 

“Tis presence in any Cabinet, whatever be his portfolio, will 
prevent any cordial union between the continental powers and 
England. M says cleverly, that there is a mythological 
Palmerston as well as a real one, and the attributes of the mytho- 
logical hero are as much exaggerations of those of the mortal, as 
those of the Solomon of the Arabian Nights exceed those of the 
Solomon of Scripture. Now it is the mythological Palmerston that 
is believed in on the Continent. Austria is convinced that his emis- 
saries swarm over Europe, that his whole soul is employed in 
machinations to drive them out of Italy and establish a constituent 
assembly in Vienna. The King of Naples fancies that Palmerston 
passes sleepless nights devising his ruin. Even Nicholas exempts 
him from his general proud indifference, and condescends to hate 
and even to fear him. If you have to fight on Blackheath for the 
existence of London, you will owe it to Palmerston ; and if he is then 
in the Cabinet, you will have to fight single-handed. 

“When the Quadruple alliance was first proposed I saw its dangers. 
I said to the King, ‘ An alliance is a serious thing and England is 
a serious nation. It will not be safe to take her up and drop her. 
If we accept her alliance, we must stand by it when it becomes 
inconvenient as well as while it is useful.” But he was not to be 
deterred. Don Miguel had taken Bourmont to command the 
expedition with which he invaded Portugal. The King saw behind 
Bourmont the Comte de Chambord and was resolved to have him 
got rid of at any cost, so the alliance was made, and France and 
England were mutually pledged to support the thrones of Maria and 
of Isabella. 

“You did your work loyally; Donna Maria was maintained and 
Bourmont disappeared. Soon after came the invasion of Spain by 
Don Carlos. You summoned us to perform our part of the treaty 
and to drive out Don Carlos as you had driven out Don Miguel. The 
King did not like the trouble or the expense, and he thought, 
perhaps with reason, that Don Carlos might be more under French 
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influence than his niece. Nesselrode and Metternich, partly from 
sympathy with a pretender to absolutism and legitimacy, and still 
more from aversion to the alliance between France and England, 
used every effort to induce him to refuse, or at least to neglect, 
to perform the obligations of the treaty. What was much worse, 
they encouraged him in speaking slightingly, indeed offensively, of 
Lord Palmerston. The King’s mots were very clever; he was a 
great master of sarcasm. 

“Lord Granville, as wise and as honourable a minister as you ever 
had, repeated nothing that could be offensive, but Bulwer reported 
faithfully, or perhaps with additions, all the King’s mauvaises plai- 
santeries. Palmerston became Louis Philippe’s bitter personal 
enemy, and pursued him with constant annoyances, of which only 
the most prominent ones, such as the events of 1840, are publicly 
known. The King retaliated by the refusal to ratify the convention 
as to the right of search, by throwing perpetual obstacles in the way 
of all your negotiators, and at last by the Spanish marriages.” 





“On the 22nd of February there had been an ébranlement at the 
chateau. Meetings of the Royal Family were held, but nothing 
was said to the Ministers. Inthe morning of the 23rd two alarming 
events occurred. <A body of the National Guard interposed between 
the troops of the line and the insurgents. It was the first time that 
such an event had occurred, and every one felt its enormous import- 
ance. The other was the march of a column of the National Guard 
towards the Palais Bourbon, with the avowed intention of requiring 
the deputies to address the King in favour of Parliamentary 
reform. 

“ Barrot and I went out and met them at the Bridge. It was the 
sort of exhibition that he liked. He made to them a long harangue 
on their duties. I abused them as émeutiers, Between us we got 
them to retire. 

“Soon after Duchatel was summoned from the Chamber to the 
chateau. He found there the King and Queen both disturbed by the 
morning’s news. ‘The affair is very serious,’ said the King. ‘ Does 
M. Guizot feel confident?’ ‘We have no fears,’ answered Duchatel. 
‘Without doubt the affair is, comme dit le Roi, serious, but we have 
put down more formidable insurrections.’ 

‘The Queen now interposed, in a state of much excitement. ‘ This 
is a time,’ she said, ‘to speak frankly. I do not think that M. 
Guizot does appreciate the gravity of the situation.’ ‘He had 
better,’ said Duchatel, ‘come and explain himself.’ And he re- 
turned to the Chamber and carried Guizot out with him to the 
chateau. It was not without alarm that I saw Guizot going out. I 
knew his unpopularity, and that if the mob had him in their power 
they would tear him to pieces. I had been attacked myself that morn- 
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ing in the Place de la Concorde, and should have been massacred if 
some personal friends in the National Guard had not rescued me. 
But he probably knew the danger, and his carriage, instead of the 
direct road by the Place, took the Quais, which were lined with 
troops. 

“T cannot state to you the details of what passed between the 
King and Guizot. On comparing what the King told to me, and 
what Guizot told to his friends, and they repeated to me, I believe 
that Guizot said, that one of two things must be done: that if the 
course adopted was resistance, the National Guard must be instantly 
dissolved ; that if it was concession, there must be Parliamentary 
reform. That the King would not consent to the former, or Guizot 
to the latter; and that, it being evident to both parties that they 
must part, the rest of the conversation was a sort of fencing match, 
in which the King tried to be deserted, and Guizot to be dismissed. 
The King maintains that he succeeded, that is to say, he maintains 
that Guizot resigned ; Guizot asserts that he was dismissed. The 
King had then to decide whom he should send for. It lay between 
Molé and me. 

“‘Guizot inclined the balance towards Molé. This was about 
one o’clock. It was four before Molé could be found and brought to 
the chateau. Three precious hours were thus lost. 

“ Molé accepted, and asked if he might take me for his colleague. 
‘What,’ answered the King, ‘will Europe say? What will the 
Bourse say, when it hears that we have such a mauvaise téte at the 
Tuileries?’ Molé insisted, and the King yielded, probably with an 
arriére pensée of soon getting rid of me. 

“ Molé sent me word that he would call on me. This kept me use- 
less in my house for some hours waiting for him. When he came 
and opened his business I instantly refused. ‘I never,’ I said, ‘ will 
sit in a Cabinet of which I am not the head.’ ‘ But,’ he said, ‘ will 
you give me your friends, will you give me Rémusat and Duvergier 
de Hauranne?’ ‘By all means,’ I said, ‘if they will give them- 
selves ; and I will assist you to the utmost of my power. I will be 
everything except your colleague.’ He went on to look for other 
colleagues, met with repulses from some, and could not persuade the 
King to accept others; and at last, after spending unprofitably five 
or six irrevocable hours, returned his powers to the King. All the 
rest you know.” 

“Were your relations with the King,” I asked, “ when you were 
his Minister, agreeable ? ” 

“JT cannot say,” answered Thiers, “ that we were in all respects 
well suited, and yet we liked one another. I enjoyed his finesse, his 
knowledge, his sagacity, and the charm of his manner. He liked 
my frankness, and, perhaps, did not dislike my petulance. With me 
he was thoroughly at ease, not so with Guizot. But the King 
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and I were each of us too fond of having his own way to tolerate 
long the relation of King and Minister. He wanted to see all 
my dispatches. I let him look at the long and formal ones, on the 
condition that he would not attempt to alter them; but the shorter 
ones, the confidential notes, written while the courier was standing 
by in his boots, I would not show to him. There was not time; I 
had to give the last mot. It would not have done to waste an hour 
or two in sending these to the Tuileries. ? 





“Tt was about two in the morning of the 24th February, 1848, 
that I received the King’s summons by one of his aides-de-camp, 
General de Ponthais. To get from my house in the Place de St. 
Georges to the Tuileries was not very easy—indeed not very safe. 
The messenger and I had to cross hundreds of barricades, and to 
answer the challenges of hundreds of sentinels, all excited and many 
of them drunk. Montalivet and the Princes Nemours and Mont- 
pensier, whom I found in the anteroom, said to me, ‘ Surtout 
ménagez le Roi,’ as if that was a time for personal considerations. 

“He was always fond of me. ‘Quand je ne l’aimais plus,’ he 
said, ‘ toujours il me plaisait.’ This time, however, he received me 
coldly. ‘Eh bien,’ he said, ‘have you made me a ministry ?’ 
‘Made a ministry!’ I answered. ‘Sire, why I have only just 
received your Majesty’s commands.’ ‘Ah!’ he replied, ‘ vous ne 
voulez pas servir dans le régne.’ This was an allusion to an old 
speech of mine. I really had said that I would not serve again 
during his reign. I became angry, and said, ‘ Non, sire, je ne veux 
pas servir dans votre régne.’ My ill temper calmed his. ‘ Well,’ 
he said, ‘we must talk reasonably. Whom can you have for col- 
leagues?’ ‘ Odillon Barrot,’ I answered. ‘Bon,’ replied the King. 
‘M. de Rémusat.’ ‘Passe pour lui.’ ‘ Duvergier de Hauranne.’ ‘I 
will not hear of him’ ‘Lamoriciére’ ‘A la bonne heure. Now,’ 
he continued, ‘ allons aux choses.’ ‘We must have parliamentary 
reform,’ I said. ‘Nonsense!’ he answered. ‘ You would produce a 
chamber that would give us bad laws, and perhaps war.’ ‘I do not 
ask,’ I replied, ‘more than fifty or a hundred thousand new electors, 
and that is not a great concession. And the present chamber must be 
dissolved.’ ‘Impossible,’ said the King; ‘I cannot part with my 
majority.’ ‘But,’ I said, ‘if you refuse both the objects that I 
propose, and the instruments with whom I am to work, how can I 
serve you?’ ‘You shall have Bugeaud,’ said the King, ‘for your 
commander-in-chief. He will put down the émeute, et apres ¢a 
nous verrons.’ ‘ Bugeaud,’ I said, ‘ will add to the irritation.’ 
‘No,’ answered the King, ‘he will inspire terror, and terror is 
what we want.’ ‘Terror,’ I replied, ‘is useful when it is supported 


(1) What follows is Mr. Senior’s note of a conversation with M. Thiers in the spring 
of 1852, on the subject of the revolution of February, 1848. 
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by sufficient force. Have we that force?’ ‘Go, mon cher,’ said 
the King, ‘ to Bugeaud, talk to him, collect your ministers, come 
back to me at eight o’clock to-morrow morning, et nous verrons.’ 
‘We are not ministers yet,’ I said. ‘ No,’ answered the King, 
‘you are engaged to nothing, nor am I. But whatever be the 
arrangement you must be the chief.’ ‘That suits me,’ I replied, 
‘for I have resolved never again to enter a cabinet of which I am not 
the head.’ It fell in also with my engagements to Barrot: we had 
agreed that neither of us should be minister without the other, and 
that I should preside. 

“ * Now,’ said the King, ‘ we must insert in the Moniteur that you 
and Barrot are my ministers.’ ‘ But,’ I answered, ‘ we are not; 
we may never be.’ ‘ Never mind,’ said the King, ‘I must have 
your names.’ ‘ Mine,’ I replied, ‘ is at your Majesty’s service, but 
I cannot dispose of Barrot’s.’ ‘ We will not say,’ he answered, 
‘ that you have accepted, but that the duty of forming a cabinet has 
been imposed on you.’ 

“I was going to write the paragraph. ‘ No,’ said the King, 
taking the pen from me, ‘I will be your secretary.’ And he wrote 
a notice announcing that MM. Thiers and Odillon Barrot etaient 
chargés par le Roi de former un nouveau cabinet. 

“I inferred from this conversation that the King did not suspect 
the extent of the danger; that when he perceived the gravity of his 
situation we should have little difficulty in overcoming his objections 
either to men or to measures ; and that as soon as we had extricated 
him from his present embarrassment, he would throw us over without 
scruple. 

“From him I went to Bugeaud, whose head-quarters were close 
by, on the south side of the Place du Carrousel. I found him excited 
and anxious. It was now about three in the morning. ‘I have not 
been appointed,’ he said, ‘two hours. I scarcely know with whom 
I am to act, or what are my means; but as far as I can ascertain 
they are very small. I have not sixteen thousand men; they are 
fatigued and demoralised ; they have been kept for two days with their 
knapsacks on their backs, standing in half-frozen mud. The cavalry 
horses are knocked up ; there is no corn for them, and the men have 
been two days on their backs.’ 

“T then went to look for my colleagues. Barrot, Rémusat, 
Duvergier de Hauranne, and Lamoriciére behaved well. Though 
‘with little confidence in the stability of the throne, they agreed to 
enter the ministry. Passy refused—so did Dufaure. Barrot, how- 
ever, protested against Bugeaud. ‘If we are to conciliate the 
people,’ he said, ‘let us not encumber ourselves with the most 
unpopular man in Paris.’ I stood up for him. ‘ We shall pro- 
bably,’ I said, ‘ have a furious battle, let us not deprive ourselves of 
the services of the first soldier in Europe.’ This discussion took 
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place at my house. It was now nearly seven, and we set out for the 
Tuileries. On our road I received a note from Bugeaud, in which 
he repeated his complaints of the weakness and of the fatigue of his 
troops, and added, what was news to me, that, with the exception of 
Bedeau’s division, the troops had only ten cartridges a piece.” 

“How many,” I said, “would have been necessary?” 

“ An old soldier,” he answered, ‘‘ and on a field of battle, seldom 
uses more than ten. We did not spend ten at Austerlitz. “ Prince 
Czartoriski once described well to me the decisive part of that 
battle. ‘We were on our horses,’ he said, ‘on the hill of Pratzen 
with the bulk of our army below us looking for the French, 
when we saw them emerge from the wood below. We opened on 
them a tremendous fire which they did not return—but formed 
their line and advanced with shouldered arms regardless of our fire, 
only closing their ranks as men fell under it. At length they were 
within pistol shot, and then, with one discharge, each man aiming 
at the adversary to his left, they destroyed a whole line.’ But only 
a veteran can do this. Young troops, even in the field, fire as soon 
as they see the enemy, and waste a whole cartouche box in an hour; 
and all troops, young and old, do the same in street fighting. In 
June we burnt three millions of cartridges. 

“ During the latter part of the reign,” he continued, “ the universal 
opinion of the bourgeoisie was that the bases of the King’s character 
were obstinacy and fourberie. As to the first they were right 
—not quite so as to the second: he was jin and rusé, but not 
fourbe.' They believed him, however, to be as false as Louis XI. 
The fusillade at the Affaires Etrangéres was supposed to have 
been a treacherous massacre, the nomination of Bugeaud an act of 
open hostility. Along our whole road, at every barricade and 
wherever a crowd was collected, we assured the people that the 
ministry was changed, that all that was right would be done; but we 
were met by cries of ‘Le Roi voustrompe. On vanouségorger. On 
va nous mitrailler.’ ‘Non,’ we said, ‘on ne va pas vous mitrailler. 
Voyez Barrot, voyez Thiers. Nous sommes ministres. Nous ne 
sommes pas des Egorgeurs.’ ‘Mais Bugeaud, mais Bugeaud.’ 
‘ Bugeaud,’ I said, ‘willdo youno harm. Pull down the barricades and 
all will be well.’ And in many cases the barricades were pulled down. 

(1) This passage is referred to in the following extract from a subsequent conversa- 
tion. “I called on M. Thiers this morning. Lady Ashburton had read to him in 
French the beginning of my report of our conversations in the spring. He admitted 
its general accuracy. ‘There are,’ he said, ‘some few things that require correction, 
not because they are important in themselves, but because, the report having passed 
through my hands, I become responsible for what I am made to say, and inaccuracies 
in slight points, which would be immaterial if you alone had to answer for them, ought 
not to be passed over by me. . . . ‘hus you make me call Louis Philippe jin et rusé. 
So he was, but those words, without explanation, convey the idea of falsehood, and 


false he was not. He had a strong will and fixed plans, and though the means which 
he used to effect those plans were often indirect, they were not treacherous.’ ” 
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“ All this, however, produced a strong effect on Barrot. By the 
time that we arrived at the Rue St. Anne, he had returned to his old 
feelings against Bugeaud. ‘Bugeaud,’ he kept repeating, ‘ va bien 
avec Guizot, mais pas avec nous. Let Guizot and Bugeaud beat 
down the resistance. C’est leur métier. Our business is to conciliate.’ 
It was at the Rue St. Anne that we found the first fighting. The 
troops and the people were firing at one another from the street and 
the windows. I stopped the fire of the troops, and we ran through 
that of the people without an accident. A man came afterwards 
and asked me for a place on the merit of having run by my side and 
covered me. 

“In the Cour des Tuileries we found the Ducs de Nemours and 
Montpensier with Bugeaud. I abused them all with little ménage- 
ment. ‘Here,’ I said to the Princes, ‘you have been for a 
couple of days on the brink of a battle, and you have no ammuni- 
tion.” ‘We have sent,’ they answered ‘to Vincennes.’ ‘To 
Vincennes!’ I said, ‘and how?’ ‘By a regiment of Chasseurs 
d’Orléans, and by the shortest road.’ ‘And so,’ I said, ‘you have 
deprived us of one of our best regiments, and in three hours the 
regiment and the ammunition will be both in the hands of the 
insurgents. And this when you had the Seine by your side, when 
you might have sent to Vincennes artillerymen disguised as peasants 
in boats full of wood or straw under which the ammunition would have 
been concealed, and in two hours we should have had it in the Louvre.’ 

“So it is to have to deal with Princes. They trust to others ; 
they do not know, what we administrators have learnt by sad 
experience, that men are naturally cowards, liars, and sluggards ; 
they trust to what is told them, and they are ruined. 

“The King and the Princes believed Duchatel and Guizot. 
Duchatel and Guizot believed that there were thirty thousand men 
in Paris, when there were not sixteen thousand ; they believed that 
they had food and ammunition, and they had neither. 

“ «Cher ami,’ I said, turning to Bugeaud, ‘do you wish your 
wants to be known to the enemy ? If I am killed I shall be instantly 
stripped, and the contents of your note will spread like wild-fire 
over the insurrection. If you fall, your body will be respected ; 
take your unhappy note and relieve me from it.’” 

“Do you mean,” I said, “ that the bodies of those who fall in the 
Paris émeutes are stripped ? ” 

“Not stripped,” he said, “of their clothes, but of all that is in 
their pockets. It is a droit de la guerre which, from the number of 
Parisians who have served, we have imported into our civil combats. 

“In war, when a man falls, those next to him are his heirs. A 
man stands by his officer, covers him, protects him, but if he is 
killed instantly rifles him. I have heard of a man employing one 
hand to fire, and the other to seize the watch of his dying comrade. 
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But a general’s body is protected. His men fight for it more 
fiercely than even for their colours. 

“We now went into the King’s cabinet. He was just up. He 
looked suspiciously at Duvergier ; however, he made an effort and 
said, ‘Je les accepte tous. Venons aux choses.’ ‘We must have 
a dissolution,’ I said. ‘Impossible!’ said the King. ‘I cannot 
part with a majority which so well understands my policy.’ ‘We 
must have reform.’ ‘Nous verrons,’ replies the King, ‘ when this 
crisis is over. But these eventualities are not the things that I want 
to talk to you about. What is to be done to-day ? What is to be 
done this instant?’ ‘ We are not your ministers, sire,’ I answered, 
‘and if we were, we are not ministers of repression. M. Guizot is 
still minister ; he and Bugeaud are the persons to put down the 
émeute. I have no right to give advice.’ 

.“ Ne parlez pas,’ said the King, ‘des bétises constitutionelles. 
You know that Guizot is out of the question—that I trust no one 
but you—what am I to do?’ 

“Jn the first place,’ I replied, ‘I think that Lamoriciére would 
be a more popular commander of the National Guard than Bugeaud. 
By all means keep Bugeaud as Commander-in-Chief of the whole 
force, but give the National Guard to Lamoriciére.’ ‘ But,’ said 
the King, ‘ will General Lamoriciére like to serve under Bugeaud ?’ 
‘With all my heart,’ said Lamoriciére. ‘I have served under him 
all my life.’ 

“«« In the second place,’ I said, ‘I find that we have scarcely any 
ammunition. We should not, I think, take the offensive until we see 
what we can obtain from Vincennes. And lastly, our small force 
appears to me to be too scattered. We have not above seven 
battalions at headquarters, and I am told that they are not five 
hundred strong. It seems to me that Bedeau and the other detach- 
ments ought to be recalled, and the whole concentrated in and about 
the Tuileries.’ 

“«* What you say,’ said the King, ‘ seems quite right ; go and talk 
to Bugeaud.’ And to him we went. He received Lamoriciére 
admirably. ‘You could not,’ he said, ‘have given me a better 
second,’ and he took from an officer near him a military cloak, and 
threw it over Lamoriciére to conceal his plain clothes. 

“ «We think,’ I added, ‘ that until the ammunition comes, perhaps, 
indeed, until we know the effect of the change of ministry, offensive 
operations should be suspended; and further, that the troops had 
better be concentrated in and near the chateau.’ ‘I perfectly agree 
with you,’ said Bugeaud; ‘in fact, I have already taken the first 
step, and I will immediately order the troops to fall back on the 
Tuileries.’ And accordingly he dictated an order to Bedeau to 
retire by the Boulevards and the Rue de la Paix, and orders to the 
other detachments to fall back on the Tuileries. 
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‘Soon after a messenger from Delessert, who reached us through 
many dangers, announced that the Prefecture of Police was sur- 
rounded, and that he wished the communication between him and 
the chateau to be kept open. About two hundred National Guards, 
and two hundred troops of the line, with St. Arnaud at their head, 
were sent from the Louvre along the Quais for this purpose; the 
barricades on their road were deserted as they approached, but we 
had scarcely seen the last of their bayonets disappear under the 
entrance of the Prefecture when the barricades were re-manned, 
and the only result was that we lost four hundred out of our small 
garrison. When the population is with you, a barricade taken is 
kept ; with a hostile population it is immediately lost again. 

“‘ Bugeaud’s orders were given in a hurry, and ill-framed. That 
addressed to Bedeau directed him to march along the long circuitous 
road of the Boulevards, instead of the shorter cut of the Rue Mont- 
martre, or the Rue Richelieu. The other orders specified no routes 
whatever. The consequence was that the movement was from the 
beginning a retreat, almost a flight. Bedeau’s division, which was 
the most distant, moved in a long file, instead of a compact column. 
The anarchical party, which was now mustering strong, and advancing 
from the Eastern Faubourgs, broke through the line, cut off the 
artillery, and so demoralised the men that whole battalions mirent 
la crosse en l’air as a signal that they would no longer resist the 
insurrection. 

“Tt was now proposed that Odillon Barrot, Lamoriciére, and I 
should leave the Tuileries, and go to the people on the Boulevards 
and the Rue St. Honoré, and announce to them the change of 
ministry and of system. Bugeaud kept me back. ‘Let them go,’ 
he said, ‘and try and tell their story. I want you here. We shall 
soon be attacked. Je tuerai beaucoup de monde—but there is no 
saying how it may end. All Paris seems to be coming upon us, and 
it would require fifty thousand men to make me confident of success.’ 

“Tt was now past ten. 

“T went back to the King. As I entered his cabinet Guizot went 
out of it. Where he spent that night I do not know, but he had 
passed the morning in the private apartments of the royal family, 
and in all my conversations with the King I found traces of his 
influence and of his opposition. 

“It was now that I used an expression which has since been 
quoted, though incorrectly as to its occasion, ‘La marée monte— 
monte—dans deux heures peut-étre nous serons tous engloutis.’ I 
proposed to the King to retire from Paris. He assented, and 
suggested Vincennes. ‘ Vincennes,’ I said, ‘is a prison. Let it be St. 
Cloud. St. Cloud is a military position. By to-morrow Bugeaud and I 
will assemble there sixty thousand men. The day after to-morrow 
we will be at the Hotel de Ville. The Hétel de Ville, perhaps, will 
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be destroyed ; nous aurons le pied dans le sang; both, or one of us, 
may be destroyed, but you will not be with us, you will not have 
been active in the battle, and you will have saved the monarchy.’ 
The King went back to his private apartments to consult the Queen, 
and in fact to consult Guizot. When he returned he did not recur 
to my scheme of leaving Paris, but said that he would show himself 
to the troops. We went out accordingly into the Cour des Tuileries. 
He was well received by the posts within the iron rails, which 
separate it from the Place du Carrousel. But when he had passed 
through the Arc de Triomphe, and found himself on the outside of 
the rails in the Place du Carrousel in presence of the National 
Guards, they raised a cry of Vive la Réforme. Many of them ran 
forward from their ranks, pressed on his horse, and raised over him 
a sort of arch of bayonets. I was walking at his horse’s head, and 
threw aside the bayonets with my stick, and tried to remonstrate 
with them. The King cried out rather sharply, ‘ Elle est accordée ! 
Elle est accordée!’ but he was disappointed and alarmed. His 
confidence reposed chiefly in the National Guards. These were the 
best disposed of them, or they would not have been there, and it was 
evident that his influence over them was gone. He suddenly 
stopped the review, and returned to the chateau. 

“‘T now saw that the time for the King’s retreat was come, and 
urged Bugeaud to post troops to keep open the communication 
between the Tuileries and the Quai de Passy. He objected, and 
talked of resistance, but at last consented. Had not this been done, 
the mob, which half an hour afterwards broke into the Tuileries, 
would probably have massacred the Royal family. 

“While I was talking fo Bugeaud, a fire was opened on us from 
the windows of the buildings which then covered a large part of the 
Place du Carrousel. Bugeaud now for the first time ordered his 
little army, which was ranged from the north to the south of the 
Place, just beyond the railing, to fire. The picturesque effect of 
this discharge, as it gradually ran from one end to the other of 
this long line, was very striking. It cleared the windows, but it 
did little else. ‘There,’ said Bugeaud, ‘goes one of our ten 
cartridges—but there are nine left, et avec ¢a on peut pas mal tuer.’ 

“T went back to the King. Seven or eight members of the 
Chamber were there, but, with the exception of Piscatory, they were 
all members of the Opposition—such as Duvergier, Dufaure, 
Rémusat, de Lasteyrie, Gustave de Beaumont, and I. Suddenly 
Crémieux came. ‘I have traversed,’ he said, ‘a great part of Paris. 
All is not lost. The people, indeed, will not accept Bugeaud or 
Thiers ; but an Odillon Barrot ministry, his colleagues all taken from 
the Left, and Gérard for Commander-in-Chief, will be received 
with acclamation.’ ‘For heaven’s sake,’ I said, ‘sire, try this ex- 
periment.’ ‘No;’ answered the King, ‘you are the only person in 
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whom I confide.’ ‘ We must not think,’ I replied, ‘ about our feel- 
ings and wishes at such amoment. Nominate Barrot.’ ‘ But who,’ 
said the King, ‘is to countersign it?’ ‘ Guizot,’ said somebody ; 
‘he is still minister.’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘we must keep that name out 
of sight.’ General Trezel was at hand, and signed the nomination 
of Barrot as President of the Council. Who signed that of Gérard, 
as Commander-in-Chief, instead of Bugeaud, I do not recollect. 
‘ At least,’ said the King to me, ‘ you and your intended colleagues 
remain with me—I never wanted friends more.’ 

“Soon after M. de Reims entered the cabinet. He brought me 
news of my family, of whom, since I left them before daybreak, I 
knew nothing except that they were in the heart of the insurrec- 
tion. All my servants, he said, except two were on the barricades, 
A party had entered my house, were received with great tact and 
politeness by Mdme. d’Osne, and took nothing except our firearms. 
His account of the state of public feeling was frightful: the 
Republican party was becoming the master—cries against the Royal 
family were increasing ; it was probable that in half an hour the 
Tuileries would be attacked by one hundred thousand insurgents. 
One resource only seemed left—abdication in favour of the Comte 
de Paris. The Duc de Nemours was watching our conversation, and 
beckoned tome. ‘What is the news,’ he said, ‘ that you are hear- 
ing?’ ‘About the safety,’ 1 answered, ‘of my own family.’ 
‘What about the people?’ ‘Nothing good,’ I replied. ‘Can your 
informant be depended on?’ ‘Perfectly.’ ‘Then I must talk to 
him,’—and the Prince drew M. de Reims into a window. ‘I fear,’ 
said M. de Reims, ‘ that there is only one chance left—the peop!s is 
perfectly mad.’ ‘I guess,’ said the Prince, ‘what that chance is.’ 
‘I believe,’ said M. de Reims, ‘that the throne of the Comte de 
Paris may possibly be preserved—lI am sure the King’s cannot.’ 
‘ What say you, M. Thiers?’ said the Prince. ‘I cannot venture,’ 
I said, ‘I cannot bear, to talk on such a matter.’ 

“The Prince took the arm of the Duc de Montpensier, and they 
both approached the King. He was perfectly calm—the only person 
who was so. ‘ We are told, sire,’ said the Duc de Nemours, ‘that 
a terrible sacrifice is necessary.’ ‘Is it my abdication? I am per- 
fectly ready to hand you over the government.’ ‘I fear,’ said the 
Duc de Nemours, ‘that one sacrifice is not enough. I am more 
unpopular than your Majesty. The Duchess of Orleans must 
be the Regent.’ ‘Et toi aussi,’ said the King. Then, turning 
to me, he said, ‘ Cher ami, que dites vous?’ I would not, indeed 
I could not, speak. He discussed the matter for a few minutes 
with the two princes, and seemed quite ready to follow their 
advice—but, before deciding, went through his bedroom to the 
Queen’s sitting-room, which opened into the bedroom. As the 
doors are arranged to form a vista, we could see as they were 
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opened, into the Queen’s apartment. The Queen, the Duchess of 
Orleans, the Duchesses of Nemours and Montpensier, their children 
and dames @honneur, and the Princess Clementine were all there— 
and also Guizot and Broglic. Whenever, during this long night 
and morning, the King went into that room he came back irresolute. 
The door closed, but we could hear weeping and sobbing, and loud 
voices. There was a scéne de famille that lasted perhaps for ten 
minutes. Then the King returned, bringing with him all this 
female entourage. As he sat down the Duchess of Orleans threw 
herself before him with the children, exclaiming, ‘ Sire, n’abdiquez 
pas. La couronne est trop lourde pour nous, yous seul pouvez 
la supporter.’ The Queen bent over him and embraced him. 
Cries of ‘ L’abdication, labdication,’ were now heard from the 
ante-room. The Queen’s grief was mixed with anger. ‘You 
do not deserve,’ she said, ‘so good a King.’ La scéne était 
touchante, meme dechirante, mais il y manquait la dignité; elle ne 
resiste pas aux émotions fortes. I could not stay any longer. 

“ Abdication at this instant may have been prudent, but I 
could not bear to see it imposed on the King by a crowd. I 
am naturally absolute; it is with difficulty that I can tolerate 
the opposition of my colleagues; but of all things that which 
I can least support is the dictation of a mob. I went back to the 
Cour des Tuileries, where I might find vent for my rage and anguish 
in the battle of which it seemed likely to be the scene. I was walk- 
ing up and down with Bugeaud, listening to the approach of the 
firing and of the cries, and from time to time to a ball breaking the 
glass of some window above us, when M. de Cercey ran to me from 
the chateau, crying ‘Come back! Come back! We want your 
advice for the King.’ I went back, but could not penetrate much 
farther than the door. Through a vista of heads I could see the 
King sitting at his table, slowly writing his abdication. He gave it 
to those near him, who passed it on to Lamoriciére. I went back to 
tell Bugeaud. ‘ We should have been beaten,’ he said, ‘ we should 
have been écrasés. Mais au moins j’aurais tué quelques milliers de 
ces coquins 14 [he used a much coarser word] et c’est ce qui 
m’enrage.’ 

“ Immediately afterwards we saw the crowd pouring from the Royal 
apartments under the Pavillon de lHorloge towards the garden. 
M. d’Asseline, the Duchess of Orleans’ secretary, came to us and told 
us that orders had been sent to the stables in the Louvre for the 
carriages to meet the Royal family in the Place de la Concorde, at 
the gate of the subterraneous passage which runs from the Tuileries 
under the Terrace du Bord de PEau. Bugeaud and I followed the 
crowd through the gardens to the Place de la Concorde in the hope 
of meeting the King at this gate. Before we arrived the Royal 
family were already there, waiting for the carriages. 
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‘“‘To bring them had been a matter of difficulty and danger. One 
coachman was shot on his box, and only two broughams not bearing 
any arms, and mistaken for citadines, reached the Place. 

“The necessity of the precaution suggested by me an hour before 
of occupying the Place de la Concorde by a sufficient force now 
appeared. ‘The furious mob, some of whom had now burst into the 
chateau, and others were trying to rush into the Place, would have 
spared no one who appeared to form part of the Court. But while 
some troops of the line, assisted by the heroic defence of the Chateau 
d’Eau, kept good the entrances into the Place from the Rue de Rivoli 
and the Rue Faubourg St. Honoré, a regiment of cuirassiers 
received in a square the Royal family, protected them while they 
were thrown into the two carriages, and went off with them at a 
gallop along the Quay below Passy. 

“«We have nothing more to do,’ said Bugeaud. ‘I shall go 
home. No one will touch me in this marshal’s dress, but you had 
better take an escort. Your black coat will not be respected.’ 
‘An escort,’ I said, ‘would be of little use against a hundred 
thousand insurgents. I shall find my way asI can.’ And so we 
parted. 

“In a few minutes I was recognised and pressed on. If I had 
fallen, or if I had resisted, my life was gone. Nothing is more 
good-natured, more kind, than a Parisian mob unless its destructive 
passions are roused, but the slightest accident will rouse them. 
They put me in mind of a couple of greyhounds which a friend of 
mine bred up with a hare. All three were the best friends possible. 
Once, in sport, the hare ran from the dogs; they pursued her, the 
dormant instinct was roused, and they killed her. A battalion of 
the National Guard saved me, and carried me across the bridge to 
the Palais Bourbon. I went into the Salle des Pas Perdus which 
served as an ante-room to the Chamber, and found it full 
of deputies. They urged me to go into the Chamber. ‘No,’ 
I said, ‘I will have nothing more to do with you. Your 
venality, your subservience, your selfishness, your opposition to 
reform, your determination to monopolize for yourselves and for 
your handful of electors all the honours and profits of the govern- 
ment, have dethroned the monarch, and perhaps destroyed the 
constitution. I will never enter again that den of infamy and 
corruption.’ And I left them in order to get back, as well as I 
could, by the Quai de Passy and the Boulevard extérieur to my own 
house. 

“ At that instant the Duchess of Orleans was in the Chamber. 
Neither Bugeaud nor I had been told that she was going there. M. 
d’Asseline, her secretary, never mentioned to us her plans; we took 
for granted that she was with the rest of the Royal family on the 
road to St. Cloud. Had we known the truth, we should of course 
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have made our way into the Chamber, and it is possible that the 
result of that last sitting might have been different.’ 

“What became,” I said, “‘ of the abdication ? ” 

“ Lamoriciére,”’ answered Thiers, “accompanied by La Grange, 
went to read it at the first barricade in the Rue de Rivoli—he was 
received by a fire which killed his horse. As he fell he gave the 
paper to La Grange, who, I believe, really tried to publish it—but 
it was too late. We were now in the hands of the Rouges—Lamori- 
ciére’s life was saved by two men in the mob who had served under 
him in Africa. I will not bore you with my adventures on my way 
to the Place de St. Georges. After some narrow escapes I got to 
my house, and found my family safe.” 

“ Beginning,” I said, “by your first interview with the King, 
and looking back at the different acts of this tragedy, do you see 
any means by which the catastrophe could have been altered ?” 

“T doubt,” he answered, “ whether at two o’clock on the morning 
of the 24th of February it was still possible, with our small, fatigued, 
and ill-provided force, to resist such an insurrection as that which 
actually attacked us. If the news of the change of ministry and of 
the change of system could have been published and believed, the 
insurrection would never have swelled to the dimensions which it 
ultimately reached. But neither was then possible: the office of the 
Moniteur was surrounded by barricades, the announcement of the 
change was not circulated: of those who heard it the greater part 
discredited it. But our defeat might have been far less disgraceful. 
If Bedeau had formed his troops into a column instead of a file two 
miles long; if his artillery had been in the centre instead of at 
the end; if he himself’ had been in the midst of his troops, over- 
looking all, instead of being at the Porte St. Martin when his rear 
was in the Place de la Bastille; if he had taken the direct road to the 
Tuileries instead of, in fact, marching round them, he might have 
brought us a reinforcement of six thousand men, well provided with 
ammunition. As it was, the people seduced his soldiers in detail : 
they broke into their ranks, they shook them by the hand, they 
kissed them, they entreated them not to fire on the people, they 
promised to take care of their artillery for them— in short, they 
made them worse than useless. In an émeute the troops are lost if 
they allow the mob to come in contact with them. The only wise 
order is to fire if they approach. 

“Our concentrated force would have amounted to ten or twelve 
thousand men. No mob can stop such a force in the broad, straight 
avenue which leads from the Tuileries to St. Cloud. We should 
have marched thither with the Royal Family in our centre. By the 
25th we should have collected there sixty thousand men; on the 
26th Bugeaud and I should have been ready to march on Paris. 

‘“* We should have left the King with a mere guard of five thousand 
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men at St. Cloud, taken post with twenty thousand men at the Arc 
de Triomphe, and twenty thousand more at the Barriere du Trone 
on the opposite side, and sent twenty-four pieces of cannon and two 
columns each of ten thousand picked men to meet at the Hotel de 
Ville. Those who advanced from the Are de Triomphe, who alone 
would have had the cannon, would have encountered no resistance— 
the Champs Elysées and the Quais are indefensible. Those who 
marched by the Faubourg St. Antoine would have had to cross 
barricades, but they would have taken them from the rear; and the 
bourgeoisie, after having been two days in the hands of the Repub- 
licans, would have been our devoted friends. We should have had 
to destroy the Hotel de Ville—that was the object for which I should 
have sent the cannon—but under its ashes would have been the 
ashes of the Republicans; and I would destroy ten such buildings 
to put down a revolution.” 

“ Bugeaud,” I said, “in his letter, says that there were not more 
than ten caissons of cartridges in Vincennes.” 

“ Bugeaud’s letter,” answered Thiers, “is a tissue of falsehoods. 
There were at Vincennes cartridges enough, and matériel of every 
kind enough, to fight ten great battles. The military matériel of 
France is larger than that of England and Russia, and Austria and 
Prussia—indeed, than that of all Europe put together. 

“When I was minister I had a register, entitled Divers, which 
was kept secret, and contained an account of all the military matériel 
which I had accumulated for unforeseen, or, rather, for unarrived 
occasions. Among that reserve was the equipment of two hundred 
and fifty thousand men and an artillery of four hundred pieces, 
which I destined to arm the revolutionists of Italy. We have a 
provision for five years of war.” 

March 24th.—This morning we had our ninth conversation. 

“Our last conversation,” he began, “brought us to my return to 
the Place de St. Georges. 

“T was advised to change my residence, or, at least, to sleep out, 
but I resolved to die, if I was to die, at home. I never was seriously 
molested, though for some days my rooms were full of persons who 
came to ask for advice. The counsel which I gave to them all was 
not to emigrate aw dehors ou en dedans—either beyond the frontier or 
into the provinces. 

“When the Constituent Assembly was convoked I offered myself 
for the Bouches du Rhone, which I had represented for twenty years, 
but they had not courage to elect me. 

‘Soon after it had met I was returned by one of the departments 
in which there had been a double nomination, but I lost the 15th of 
May, almost the only great event of the last twenty years that I 
have missed.” 
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BrrorE advancing any statements which may appear to you 
doubtful, I will bespeak your favourable attention by saying some- 
thing which cannot be contradicted. 

A man should not talk about what he does not know. That is 
a proposition which must be granted me. I will go on to say 
further—it is not the same thing—a man should speak of what he 
knows. When it was proposed to me to say something to you this 
evening, I wished that what I said should be about something I 
knew. 

I think I do know something about the wse of books. Not the 
contents of books, but the value and use of them. All men have 
read some books. Many have read much. There are many men 
who have read more books than I have. Few in this busy, ener- 
getic island in which we live can say, what I have to confess of 
myself, that my whole life has been passed in handling books. 

The books of which we are going to speak to-night are the books 
of our day—modern literature, or what are commonly called “ new 
books.”’ 

So various are the contents of the many coloured volumes which 
solicit our attention month after month for at least nine months of 
the year, that it may seem an impossible thing to render any account 
of so many-sided a phenomenon in the short space of one lecture. 
But I am not proposing to pass in review book by book, or writer 
by writer—that would be endless. I am not proposing to you to 
‘speak of individuals at all, I want you to take a comprehensive 
point of view, to consider our books en masse, as a collective pheno- 
menon—say from such a point of view as is indicated by the 
questions, “Who write them? Who read them? Why do they 
write or read them? What is the educational or social value of the 
labour so expended in reading or writing ? 

Literature is a commodity, and as such it is subject to economic 
law. Books, like any other commodity, can only be produced by 
the combination of labour and capital—the labour of the author, the 
capital of the publisher. They would not be written unless the 
author laboured to write them. They could not be printed unless 
there was somebody ready to advance money for the paper and the 
work of the printing-press. The publisher, the capitalist, risks his 
money on a book because he expects to turn it over with a trade 
profit—say 12 per cent—on it. On the capitalist side the pro- 


(1) A Lecture, delivered Oct. 29, 1877. | 
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duction is purely a commercial transaction ; but on the labour side, 
i.e. on the part of the author, it is not equally easy to state the case as 
one of labour mgtived by wages. Certainly authorship is a profession. 
There are authors, who are authors and nothing more—men who 
live by their pen, as a counsel lives by giving opinions, or a physi- 
cian by prescribing for patients. But this is only partially the case 
with our literature. A large part of it is not paid for; the author’s 
labour is not set in motion by wages. Many other motives come in, 
inducing men to address the public in print, besides the motive of 
wages. JDisinterested enthusiasm ; youthful ardour of conviction ; 
egotism in some one of its many forms, of ambition, vanity, the 
desire to teach, to preach, to be listened to; mere restlessness of 
temperament ; even the having nothing else te do—these things will 
make a man write a book quite irrespective of being paid for doing 
so. Did you ever hear of Catherinot? No! Well Catherinot was 
a French antiquary of the seventeenth century ; a very learned one, 
if learning means to have read many books without understanding. 
Jatherinot printed, whether at his own cost or another’s I can’t say, 
au vast number of dissertations on matters of antiquity. David 

tlément, the curious bibliographer, has collected the titles of one 
hundred and ecighty-two of those dissertations, and adds there were 
more of them shila he had not been able to find. Nobody wanted 
these dissertations of Catherinot. He wrote them and printed them 
for his own gratification. As the public would not take his paperasses, 
as Valesius called them, he had recourse to a device to force a cir- 
culation for them. There was then no penny post, so he could not, 
like Herman Heinfetter, post his lucubrations to all likely addresses, 
but he used to go round the quais in Paris, where the old book- 
stalls are, and, while pretending to be looking over the books, slip 
some of his dissertations between the volumes of the boutiquicr. In 
this way the one hundred and eighty-two or more have come down 
tous. Catherinot is a bye-word, the typical case of scribbleomania, 
—of the insanabile seribendi cacoethes —but the malady is not 
unknown to our time, and accounts for some of our many reams 
of print. And even if pure scribbleomania is not a common 
complaint, there are very many other motives to writing 
besides the avowed and legitimate motive of earning an income by 
the pen. Why do men make speeches to public meetings, or give 
lectures in public institutions? It is a great deal of trouble to do so. 
The motives of the labour are very various. Whatever they are, the 
same variety of motives urges men to write books. 

Notwithstanding these exceptions, the number and importance of 
which must not be lost sight of in our inquiry, the general rule will 
still hold that books, being a commodity, are subject to the same 
economic laws as all commodities. That one which is of importance 
for us is the law of demand and supply; the law which says that 
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demand creates supply, and prescribes its quantity and quality. 
You see at once how vital to literature must be the establishment of 
this commercial principle as its regulator, and how radical must 
have been the revolution in the relation between writer and reader 
which was brought about when it was established. In the times 
when the writer was the exponent of universally received first prin- 
ciples, what he said might be true or might be false, might be ill or 
well received, but at all events he delivered his message; he spoke 
as one having authority, and did not shape his thoughts so as to 
offer what should be acceptable to his auditory. Authorship was not 
a trade; books were not a commodity; demand did not dictate the 
quality of the article supplied. In England, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the transformation of the writer from the 
prophet into the trading author was pretty well complete. As we 
trace back our civilisation to the cave man, so it is worth while 
casting a glance at the ancestral authorape from whom is descended 
the accomplished and highly-paid leader-writer of 1877, who sits for 
a county, and the “honour of whose company ” dukes solicit. The 
professional author of Queen Anne’s time has been delineated to us, by 
the master-hand of Pope, as a disreputable being, starving in a garret 
“high in Drury-lane,” on an occasional five guineas thrown to him 
by the grudging charity of one of the wealthy publishers, Tonson or 
Lintot, or more likely Curll, “ turning a Persian tale for half-a-crown,” 
that he might not go to bed supperless and swearing. He wasa 
brainless dunce without education, a sneaking scoundrel without a 
conscience. But you will notice that in this his mean estate, now 
become a hireling scribbler, he continued for long to keep up the 
fiction that the author was a gentleman who wrote because it pleased 
him so todo. When he had finished his pamphlet in defence of the 
present administration, a pamphlet for which he was to get Sir 
Robert’s shabby pay, he pretended, in his preface, that he had taken 
up his pen for the amusement of his leisure hours. When he had 
turned into rhyme Ovid’s De Arte Amandi for Curll’s Chaste 
Press, he said he was going to oblige the town with a poetical 
trifle. You all remember Pope’s couplet— 


‘*Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends, 
Obliged by hunger and request of friends.” 


The second line ought to be read thus— 
‘Obliged by hunger and—request of friends,” 


hunger being the real cause of the hurried publication ; “ request of 
friends” the cause assigned, suppose on the title-page. The trans- 
formation of the teacher into the paid author was complete; but the 
professional author, though compelled to supply the article which 
was in demand, still gave himself the airs of an independent gentle- 
man, and affected to be controlling taste instead of ministering to it. 
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In our own day, notwithstanding the exceptions to which I have 
alluded, it is now the rule that the character of general literature is 
determined by the taste of the reading public. It is true that any 
man may write what he likes, and may print it. But if he cannot 
get the public to buy it, his book can hardly be said to be published. 
At any rate, books that are not read count for nothing in that litera- 
ture of the day which is the subject before us. 

Let us first inquire what literature is as to its mass, before we look 
into its composition. And here it will simplify our subject if we 
divide books into two classes—literature strictly so called, and the 
books which are not literature. 

Literature does not mean all printed matter. Blue-books and Acts 
of Parliament, Mrs. Beeton’s Household Management, Timbs’s Year- 
book of Facts, Fresenius’s Chemical Analysis—these are not litera- 
ture. The word is not applicable to all the books in our libraries. 
Most books are didactic—i.c. they are intended to convey informa- 
tion on special subjects. Treatises on agriculture, astronomy, a 
dictionary of commerce, are not literary works. They are books— 
useful, necessary for those who are studying agriculture, astronomy, 
commerce—but they do not come under the head of literature. 
There are books which the publishers are pleased to advertise as 
“ gift-books,” the object of whose existence is that they may be 
“‘ given ’”’—no doubt they answer their purpose, they are “ given””— 
and there is an end of them. I have seen an American advertising 
column headed “ swift-selling books,” the object of which books, I 
presume, was that they might be “sold,” like Peter Pindar’s razors. 
When we have excluded all books which teach special subjects, al! 
gift-books, all swift-selling books, all religious books, history and 
politics, those which remain are “ literature.”’ 

Iam unable to give a definition of literature. I have not met 
with a satisfactory one. Mr. Stopford Brooke, in a little book which 
I can cordially recommend to beginners—it is called A Primer of 
English Literature—has felt this difficulty at the outset. He says 
in his first page, ‘‘ By literature we mean the written thoughts and 
feelings of intelligent men and women arranged in a way which 
will give pleasure to the reader.” It would be easy to show the 
defects of this definition ; but, till I am prepared to propose a better, 
we may let this pass. Of what books the class literature consists 
may be better understood by setting the class in opposition to special 
books than by a description. Catalogues of classified libraries use 
the term ‘belles lettres ”’ for this class of book. 

When we have thus reduced the comprehension of the term 
“literature ’’ to its narrowest limits, the mass of reading soliciting 
our notice is still enormous — overwhelming. First come the 
periodicals, and of periodicals first the dailies. The daily news- 
paper is political or commercial, mainly; but even the daily 
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paper now, which pretends to any standing, must have its 
column of literature. The weekly papers are literary in a large 
proportion to their bulk. Our old friend the Saturday Review is 
literary as to a full half of its contents, and, having worked off the 
froth and frivolity of its froward youth, offers you for sixpence a co- 
operative store of literary opinion of a highly instructive character, 
and always worth attention. There are the exclusively literary 
weeklies—the Academy, the Atheneum, the Literary World—all 
necessary to be looked at as being integral parts of current opinion. 
We come to the monthlies. It is characteristic of the eager haste of 
our modern Athenians to hear “some new thing,” that we cannot 
now wait for quarter-day. Those venerable old wooden three- 
deckers, the Edinburgh Review and the Quarterly Review, still put out 
to sea under the command, I believe, of the Ancient Mariner, but 
the active warfare of opinion is conducted by the three new iron 
monitors, the Jortnightly, the Contemporary, and the Nineteenth 
Century. In these monthlies the best writers of the day vie with 
each other in soliciting our jaded appetites on every conceivable sub- 
ject. Indeed, the monthly periodical seems destined to supersede 
books altogether. Books now are largely made up of republished 
review articles. Even when this is not the case, the substance of 
the ideas expanded in the octavo volume will generally be found to 
have been first put out in the magazine article of thirty pages. 
Hence the monthlies cannot be disposed of by slightly looking into 
them; they form at this moment the most characteristic and pithy 
part of our literary produce. It has been calculated that the insect 
life upon our globe, if piled in one mass, would exceed in magnitude 
the heap which would be made by bringing together all the beasts 
and birds. For though each insect be individually minute, their 
collective number is enormous. So a single number of a periodical 
seems little compared with a book; but then there are so many of 
them, and they are reproduced so fust! A newspaper seems less 
than it is on account of the spread of the sheet. One number of the 
Times, a double sheet containing 16 pages, or 96 columns, contains 
a quantity of printing equal to 384 pages 8vo, or ‘an average-sized 
8vo volume. Evena hard reader might find it difficult within thirty 
days to overtake the periodical output of the month ; and then on 
the first he would have to begin all over again. 

So much for periodicals; we come now to the books. 

The total number of new books, not including new editions and 
reprints, published in Great Britain in 1876, was 2,920. In accord- 
ance with the construction I have put on the term literature, we 
must subtract from this total all religious, political, legal, commer- 
cial, medical, juvenile books, and all pamphlets. There will remain 
somewhere about 1,620 books of literature, taking the word in its 
widest extent. I may say, by the way, that these figures can only 
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be regarded as approximative. Cataloguing in this country is dis- 
gracefully careless. Many books published are every year omitted 
from the London catalogue. For example, out of 267 works pub- 
lished in the two counties of Lancashire and Chesire, only 31 are 
found entered in the last London catalogue. But I will take no 
account of omissions. I will even strike off the odd 120 from my 
total of 1,620, and say that English literature grows only at the rate 
of 1,500 works per annum. At this rate in ten years our literary. 
product amounts to 15,000 books. Put the duration of a man’s 
reading life at forty years. If he had to read everything that came 
out, to keep pace with the teeming press, he would have had in his 
forty years 60,000 works of contemporary literature to wade through. 
This in books only, over and above his periodical work, which we 
calculated would require pretty well all his time. 

But as yet we have got only Great Britain. But England is not 
all the world, as Mr. Matthew Arnold reminds us (Essays, p. 43). 
By the very nature of things, much of the best that is known and 
thought in the world cannot be of English growth, must be 
foreign ; in a survey of literature we cannot afford to ignore what is 
being said and written in the countries near us, any more than in 
politics we can afford to ignore what is being done by them. At 
present Germany and France are the two countries with whom we 
are most closely connected, and whose sayings are the most influential 
sayings in the world. 

Germany is the country of books, and its output of books is 
enormous. The average annual number of books printed in that 
language is about 12,000. However, only a fraction of this total 
of German books deserves to rank as literature. Mere book-making 
is carried in Germany to a frightful pitch. The bad tobacco and 
the falsified wines of Mayence and Hamburg find their counterpart 
in the book wares of Leipsic. The German language is one of the 
most powerful instruments for the expression of thought and feeling 
to which human invention has ever given birth. The average 
German literary style of the present day is a barbarous jargon, 
wrapping up an attenuated and cloudy sense in bales of high- 
sounding words. The fatigue which this style of utterance inflicts 
upon ihe mind is as great as that which their Gothic letter, a relic 
of the fifteenth century, inflicts upon the eye, blackening and smear- 
ing all the page. An examination of the boys in the Johannenen 
of Hamburg elicited the fact that sixty-one per cent. of the upper 
class were short-sighted. A large part of German books is not 
significant of anything—mere sound without meaning. 

Putting aside, however, the meaningless, there remains not a little 
in German publication which requires the attention of one who 
makes it his business to know the thoughts of his age. The 
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residuum of these 12,000 annual volumes has to be sifted out of the 
lumber of the book-shops, for it embodies the thoughts and the 
moral ideal of a great country and a great people. Poor as Germany 
is in literature, it is rich in learning. As compilers of dictionaries, 
as accumulators of facts, the German bookmaker is unrivalled. The 
Germans are the hewers of wood and drawers of water for a litera- 
ture which they have not got. All the rest of the European nations 
put together do not do so much for the illustration of the Greek 
and Latin classics as the Germans alone do—classies by whose form 
and spirit they have profited so little. It is one of the paradoxes of 
literary history that in this very country—Germany—which is the 
world’s schoolmaster in learning the Greek and Latin languages, so 
little of the style and beauty of those immortal models passes into its 
daily literature. 

If style and form alone were what gave value to literature, the 
first literature now produced in the world would be the French. 
All that the Germans have not the French have. Form, method, 
measure, proportion, classical elegance, refinement, the cultivated 
taste, the stamp of good society—these traits belong not only to the 
first class of French books, but even to their second and third rate 
books. No writer in France of whatever calibre can hope for 
acceptance who violates good taste or is ignorant of polite address. 
German literature is not written by gentlemen—mind, I speak of 
literature, not of works of erudition—but by a touzle-headed, 
unkempt, unwashed professional bookmaker, ignorant alike of man- 
ners and the world. In France a writer cannot gain a hearing 
unless he stands upon, the platform of the man of the world, who 
lives in society, and accepts its prescription before he undertakes to 
instruct it. French books are written by men of the world for the 
world. This is the merit of the French. The weak point of French 
books is their deficiency of fact, their emptiness of information. The 
self-complacent ignorance of the French writer is astonishing. 
Their books are too often style and nothing more. The French 
language has been wrought up to be the perfect vehicle of wit and 
wisdom—the wisdom of the serpent—the incisive medium of the 
practical intelligence. But the French mind has polished the 
French language to this perfection at a great cost—at the cost of 
total ignorance of all that is not written in French. Few educated 
Frenchmen know any language but their own. They travel little, 
and, when they do travel, their ignorance of the speech of the 
country cuts them off from getting to know what the people are like. 
We must credit the French with knowing their own affairs; of the 
affairs even of their nearest neighbours in Europe they are as igno- 
rant as a Chinese. Their newspapers are dependent for their foreign 
intelligence on the telegrams of the Times. Hence their foreign 
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policy has been a series of blunders. Had the merits of the case 
been known to it, could Republican France, in 1849, have sent 
out an expedition to Rome to set up again the miserable ecclesi- 
astical government which the Romans had thrown off? I was 
reading in the Figaro not long ago a paragraph giving an accouut of 
the visit of a French gentleman in England. On some occasion he 
had to make a speech; and he made it in English, acquitting him- 
sely very creditably. ‘“ M. Blanc,” says the Figaro, “ being a Breton, 
spoke English like a native Englishman, on account of the close 
affinity between the two languages, Breton and English.” The 
Figaro is one of the most widely circulated newspapers in France. 
England is a country with which the French are in close and con- 
stant communication, and yet they have not discovered that the 
English tongue does not belong to the Keltic family of languages. 
That Germany is as little known to them as England I might 
instance in the most popular tourist’s book of the day. Victor 
Tissot’s “‘ Voyage aux. pays des Milliards”’ has reached something 
approaching to fifty editions. It is nothing but a tissue of epigrams 
and witty exaggerations, a farce disguised as fact, and taken by the 
French nation as a serious description of German life. 

It is an error to say, as is sometimes said, that French literature 
is a mere literature of style. This finished expression embalms 
much worldly wisdom, the life experience of the most social of 
modern men and women; but it is an experience whose horizon is 
limited by the limits of France. It is a strictly national literature. 
It is, in this respect, the counterpart of the literature of ancient 
Athens. We, all the rest of us, are to the Frenchman barbarians ia 
our speech and manners. He will not trouble himself about us. 
By this exclusiveness he gains something and loses much. He pre- 
serves the purity of his style. The clearness of his vision and the 
precision of his judgment, from his national point of view, are 
unimpaired. He loses the cosmopolitan breadth—the comparative 
standpoint. But the comparative standpoint is the great conquest 
of our century, which has revolutionised pened and created social 
science pnd the science of language. 

He who aims at comprehending modern literature must keep 
himseli well acquainted with the contemporary course of French 
and German books, as well as of his own language; and these two 
are enough. A Spanish literature of to-day can hardly be said to 
exist, and the Italians are too much occupied at present in repro- 
duction and imitation to have much that is original to contribute to 
the general stock of Europe. 

English, French, German: the periodical and the volume pub- 
lication in these three languages, year by year: you will say the 
quantity is prodigious—overwhelming, if it were to be supposed 
that any reader must read it all. But this is not the case: what 
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the publisher’s table offers is a choice—something for all tastes: 
one reads one book, another another. As I divided books into two 
classes, books of special information and books of general literature, 
so readers must now be divided into two classes—the general public 
and the professional literary man: the author, or critic, let us call 
him. I am not proposing that the general public should read, or 
look at, all this mass of current literature. It would be preposterous 
to think of it. You must read by selection ; but for your selection 
you will be guided—you are so in fact—by the opinion of those 
whom I must now speak of as a class, by the name of critics. 

Criticism is a profession, and, as you will have gathered from 
what has been said, an arduous profession; the responsibility great, 
the labour heavy. Literature is not your profession—TI speak to 
you as the general public—it is at most a solace of your leisure 
hours ; but the critic, he who sits on the judgment-seat of letters, 
and has to acquit or condemn, to examine how each writer has 
executed his task, to guide the reading community by distinguishing 
the good and censuring the bad—he really holds an educational 
office which is above that of any professor or doctor, inasmuch as 
the doctor of laws or of divinity is authorised to speak to his own 
faculty, whereas the critic speaks to the whole republic of letters. 
What is recreation to you is business to the critic, and his business 
is to keep himself acquainted with the course of publication in at 
least these three languages. Looking, then, at the mass and volume 
of printed matter to be thus daily and hourly sifted, you cannot 
think that the profession of critic is a sinecure. 

And before he can be qualified to take his seat on the bench and 
dispense the law, consider what a lengthened course of professional 
training must have been gone through by our critic or judicial 
reader. When he has once entered upon his functions, his whole 
time will be consumed, and his powers of attention strained to the 
utmost, in the effort to keep abreast of that contemporary literature 
which he is to watch and report upon. But no one can have any 
pretension to judge of the literature of the day who has not had a 
thorough training in the literature of the past. The critic must 
have been apprenticed to his profession. 

It has been calculated that in a very advanced and ramified 
science, e.g. chemistry, fourteen years are required by the student 
to overtake knowledge as it now stands. That is to say, that to 
learn what is known, before you can proceed to institute new experi- 
ments, fourteen years are necessary— twice the time which the old law 
exacted of an apprentice bound to any trade. The 5th of Elizabeth, 
which used to be known as the statute of apprenticeship, enacted 
that no person should for the future exercise any trade, craft, or 
mystery, unless he had previously served to it an apprenticeship of 
seven years at least. This enactment of 1563 was but the legisla- 
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tive sanction of what had been for centuries the bye-law of the trade 
guilds. This bye-law had ruled, not in England only, but over all 
the civilised countries of Europe. It was a bye-law that had not 
been confined to trades. It had extended over the arts and over the 
liberal professions. University degrees are nothing more than the 
application of this bye-law to the learned professions. It required study 
for twenty-eight academical terms, /.e., seven years, to qualify for the 
degree of M.A. in the universities. Rather, I would say, that the 
line was not then drawn between the mechanical and the liberal 
branches of human endeavour ; both were alike designated “ Arts ;” 
and the term ‘‘universitas,’’ now restricted to the bodies which 
profess theoretical science, was then the common appellation of all 
corporations and trade guilds, as well as the so-called universities 
of Paris and Bologna. 

Regarding literature as a separate art, we might ask, How long 
would it require to go through the whole of it to become a master of 
this art? Even taking the narrowest definition of literature, it 
seems a vast surface to travel over, from Homer down to our own 
day! I say the surface, because no one supposes it necessary to read 
every line of every book which can call itself literature. Remember 
that in studying the literature of the past, other countries than 
France and Germany come in. I have dispensed our critic from 
occupying himself with the Italian and Spanish books of to-day. 
But with the books of the past it is different. Italy, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, was the most civilised and literary country in 
Europe. And Spain has its classical writers. Their mere mass is 
prodigious. Life in Italy was rich and varied, and consequently so 
were the materials for that true narrative which is stranger than 
fiction. Villari has computed that the Italian republics of the 
Middle Ages enjoyed a total of 7,200 revolutions, and recreated 
themselves with 700 grand massacres. The longest single pocm, I 
believe, extant, is an Italian poem, the Adone of Marini, who 
lived in the time of our James I. It contains 45,000 lines. As for 
Spain, one single author of the seventeenth century, Lopes de Vega, 
wrote],800 plays; his works altogether fill forty-seven quarto volumes. 
Alonso Tostado, a Spanish bishop of the fifteenth century, wrote 
nearly forty folios, having covered with print three times as many 
leaves as he had lived days. To come to England. Our William Prynne 
wrote 200 different works. Chalmers’s collected edition of the 
English poets only comes down to Cowper, who died in 1800, and it 
fills twenty-one volumes royal 8vo, double columns, small type. The 
volumes average 700 pages. This gives a total of 14,700 pages, or 
29,400 columns. Now it takes—I have made the experiment— 
four minutes to read a column with fair attention. Here is a good 
year’s work in reading over, only once, a selection from the English 
poets. The amount of reading which a student can get through in 
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a given time hardly admits of being measured by the ell. The rate 
of reading varies with the subject, the rapid glance with which 
we skim the columns of a newspaper being at one end of the scale, 
and the slow sap which is required for a page of, say, Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason being at the other. Still, just to get 
something to go upon, make a calculation in this way: Suppose a 
man to be able to read eight hours aday. No one can really sustain 
receptive or critical attention to written matter for eight hours. But 
take eight hours as the outside possibility. Thirty pages 8vo is 
an average hour’s read, taking one book with another. This would 
make 240 pages per day, 1,680 per week, and 87,360 pages in the 
year. Taking the average thickness of an 8vo volume as 400 pages 
only, the quantity of reading which a diligent student can get over 
ina year is no more than an amount equal to about 220 volumes 
8vo. Of course this is a merely mechanical computation, by which 
we cannot pretend to gauge mental processes. But it may be worth 
while knowing that the merely mechanical limit of study is some 
220 volumes 8vo per annum. 

It would be clearly impossible, even for an industrious reader to 
read, even once, every line of the world’s stock of poetry, much less 
every line of all that can be called literature. In no branch of 
study is mere mechanical application of much avail. In the study 
of literature, as in art, mechanical attention, the mere perusal of 
the printed page, is wholly useless. The student, therefore, has to 
overcome the brute mass of the material on which he works by 
artificial expedients. Of these expedients the most helpful is that 
of selection. As he cannot look into every book, he must select 
the best. And selection must not be arbitrary. In the literary 
creations of the ideal world, as in the living organisms of the 
material world, natural selection has saved us the difficulty of choice. 
The best books are already found and determined for us by the 
verdict of time. Life of books is as life of nations. In the battle 
for existence the best survive, the weaker sink below the surface, 
and are heard of no more. In each generation since the invention 
of printing many thousand works have issued from the press. Out 
of all this mass of print a few hundred are read by the generation 
which succeeds; at the end of the century a score or so may be still 
in vogue. Every language has its classics, and it is by this process 
of natural selection that the classics of any given country are dis- 
tinguished from the weltering mass of abandoned books. 

It isa great assistance to the student that the classics of each 
language are already found for him by the hand of time. But our 
accomplished critic cannot confine his reading to the classics in each 
language ; his education is not complete till he has in his mind a 
conception of the successive phases of thought and feeling from the 
beginning of letters. Though he need not read every book, he 
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must have surveyed literature in its totality. Partial knowledge 
of literature is no knowledge. It is only by the comparative method 
that a founded judgment can be reached. And the comparative 
method implies a complete survey of the phenomena. It is recorded 
of Auguste Comte that after he had acquired what he considered a 
sufficient stock of material, he abstained scrupulously from all 
reading, except two or three poets (of whom one was Dante) 
and the Imitatio Christi of Thomas 4 Kempis. This abstinence 
from reading Comte called his “ hygiéne cérébrale,” healthy treat- 
ment of his brain. The citizens of his Utopia are to be prohibited 
from reading any books but those which had happened to fall in 
Comte’s way before he gave up reading. It is, I think, the case 
that our student has now to read more than is compatible with per- 
fect equilibrium of faculty. On the other hand, the consequences of 
cutting off contact with the thoughts of others, as Comte resolutely 
did, may be seen in the unhealthy egotism and puerile self-com- 
placency which deform his writings, his perpetual ‘ mistake as to the 
relative value of his own things and the things of others.’ (Arnold’s 
Essays.) 

We require of our thoroughly furnished critic that he should have 
prepared himself for his profession by a comprehensive study of all 
that human thought, experience, and imagination have stored up 
for us. When we have used all the short cuts to this goal which 
art and nature have provided, how many years will such an 
apprenticeship require? The data are wanting on which to found a 
calculation. Can the work be got through in seven years, in twice 
seven, or in three times seven? Ido not know. Archbishop Usher 
at twenty began to read the Fathers, Greek and Latin, with the 
resolution of reading them through. The task was achieved in nine- 
teen years. Hammond, at Oxford, read thirteen hours a day (Life 
of Usher. Life of Hammond, by Fell). Milton’s ‘industrious 
and select reading,’ in preparation for the great work to which he 
dedicated a whole life, long choosing, and late beginning, are as 
well-known, as the thirty years spent by Edward Gibbon in prepar- 
ing for and in composing his history. 

Ofcourse in this, as in other trades, a man learns while he prac- 
tises. Buffon told a friend that, after passing fifty years at his desk, 
he was every day learning to write. The critic’s judgment matures 
by many failures. Without these three elements—time, industry, 
arduous endeavour—no man can attain to be a supreme judge of 
literary worth. Perhaps you have been accustomed to set before 
yourselves quite another ideal of the literary life. You have thought 
the business of reviewing a lazy profession, the resource of men who 
wanted industry or talent, who were, in short, fit for nothing better, 
a profession largely adopted by briefless barristers, by incompetent 
clerks, by green youths fresh from college examinations, and gene- 
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rally by men who shirk hard work—in fact an ecasy-chair and slipper 
business. You have, perhaps, supposed that anybody can write a 
review, that essay writing is as easy as talking, that it is only a 
matter.of cheek and fluency. You have imagined that a quarterly 
or a weekly reviewer merely got his knowledge of the subject in 
hand out of the book he had under review; that he, thereupon, dis- 
honestly assumes to have known all about it, and with voluble im- 
pertinence goes on to retail this newly acquired information as if it 
were his own, seasoning it with sneers and sarcasms at the author 
from whom he is stealing. I know these things are said. I have 
heard even respectable reviews and magazines accused of paying for 
this sort of thing by the column, é.ec. giving a pecuniary inducement 
to fill out paper with words—to make copy, or padding, as it is called. 
I don’t know if these things are done in practice. If they are, they 
are fraudulent, and must, I should think, come within the act against 
adulteration. What I have set before you in the above outline is 
the honest critic who gives to his calling the devotion of a life, 
prepares himself by anteecdent study, and continues through the 
whole of his career to make daily new acquisitions and to cultivate 
his susceptibility to new impressions. 


Such are the qualifications of the teacher, of the writer of books. 
I turn now from the author to the reader, from the producer to the 
consumer. You to whom I now speak are a portion of the public ; 
you represent the consumer. And first, what is the mechanism 
by which the consumer is provided with his article? The 
English are not a book-storing people. Each family has not, as 
a rule, its own library." In great country houses, it is true, there 
is always the library. Many treasures are in these old repositories 
—the accumulated store of half-a-dozen generations. They often go 
back to Queen Anne, the great book-diffusing period of our annals; 
sometimes, but more rarely, to the seventeenth century. The family 
history may be read in the successive strata, superimposed, like 
geological strata, one on the other. The learned literature of the 
seventeenth century, largely composed in Latin, its Elzevirs, and its 
Variorum classics, will often be found relegated to a garret. These 
books have come to be regarded aslumber. They are only not cleared 
out and despatched to Sotheby’s, because the cost of removal would 
exceed their produce at theauction. This, though hoisted up to the 
garret by an upheaval, is in point of time the earliest stratum. 
Upon this will be found a bed of theological pamphlets mostly in 
small quarto, in which lurk the ashes of passion, once fired by the 
revolution of 1688, the non-juring pamphlets, the Dr. Sacheverell 
pamphlets, the Bangorian controversy. In the great library on the 
ground-floor we shall find the earliest stratum to consist of the 
splendid quartos, on thick paper with wide margin, of Queen Anne’s 
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time. The Spectator, the Tattler, Pope’s Homer, a subscription copy; 
the folios of Carte and Echard, and so down the century over 
Junius and Chesterfield’s Letters to the first editions of Sir Walter 
Scott’s poems. The mere titles of such a collection, or accretion, 
form a history of literature. But it is only in our old country houses 
that such a treat is to be enjoyed, and the number of these 
diminishes in each generation. Cultivation and intellectual tastes 
seem to be dying out among the English aristocracy. It has been 
said (New R epublic) the fop of Charles II.’s time at least affected to 
be a wit and a scholar, the fop of our times aims at being a fool and 
a dunce. 

In the house of a middle-class family you will also find a few 
books—chiefly religious books or specialty books—little literature, 
and that casual, showing no selection, no acquaintance with the 
movement of letters. There will be nothing that can be called a 
library. The intellectual barrenness of these middle-class homes is 
appalling. The dearth of books is only the outward and visible 
sign of the mental torpor which reigns in those destitute regions. 
Ev en in priest-ridden France, where ‘the confessor has all the women 
and half the men under his thumb, there is more of that cultivation 
which desiderates the possession of books. In many a French family 
of no great means is a bookcase of some five hundred volumes, not 
presents, but chosen, and in which the chefs-d’wuvre of French 
literature will be included. They will be in half-morocco, with 
gilt edges ; binding not sumptuous, but elegant, and perfectly clean, 
neither thumbed nor grease-stained, nor gas-shrivelled—a sign, you 
will say, that they are not much used. Not so. A Frenchman 
cannot endure a dirty book. It is an error to suppose that the dirt 
on the cover and pages of a book is a sign of its studious employ- 
ment. Those who use books to most purpose handle them with 
loving care. The dirt on English books is a sign of neglect, not of 
work. It is disrespectful and ignorant handling. If you havea 
select cabinet of books, with which you live habitually as friends and 
companions, you would not choose to have them repulsive in dress and 
outward appearance. 

How insignificant an item of household expenditure is the book- 
seller’s bill in a middle-class family! A man who is making 
£1,000 a year will not think of spending £1 per week on books. 
If you descend to a lower grade of income, the purchase of a book 
at all is an exceptional occurrence, and then it will rarely be a book 
of pure literature. The total population of the United Kingdom is 
more than thirty-three millions. The aggregate wealth of this 
population is manifold more than it was one hrandred and fifty years 
ago, but the circle of book-buyers, of the lovers of literature, i is cer- 
tainly not larger, if it be not absolutely smaller. 

One reason which may be assigned for the book dearth among 
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families of small means is want of space. Room in this country 
is now become very costly. A family of £1,000 a year in a town 
probably pays out £100 a year as rent. A heavy tax! And what 
do you get for it? A hutch in which you can scarce put up your 
family or breathe yourself. You have literally no room for books. 
This, I grant, is a too true description of the town dwelling. But 
it is not altogether an account of why you are without a library. 
A set of shelves, thirteen feet by ten. feet, and six inches deep, placed 
against a wall, will accommodate nearly one thousand volumes 8vo. 
Cheap as books now*are, a well-selected library of English classics 
could be compressed into less room than this, was the companionship 
of books felt by you to be among the necessaries of life. 

If narrow income and cramped premises will not let us have a 
private library, we may meet our wants in some measure by public 
libraries. The co-operative store as applied to groceries is a dis- 
covery of our generation. But the principle of co-operation was 
applied to libraries long before. The book-club is an old institution 
which flourished in the last century, but is nearly extinct now. 
There were some twelve hundred of these clubs scattered over 
England, and their disappearance has had a marked effect on the 
character of our book-market. Each country club naturally fell 
under the control of the one or two best-informed men of the neigh- 
bourhood. The books ordered were thus of a superior class, and 
publishers could venture upon publishing such books because they 
knew they could look to the country clubs to absorb one edition. 
Now the supply of new books has passed away from the local clubs, 
and into the hands of twa great central houses. Smith and Mudie, 
of course, look only to what is most asked for. And as even among 
readers the ignorant, the indolent, and the vulgar are in a large 
majority, it is the ignorant, the indolent, and the vulgar who now 
create that demand which the publisher has to mect. Universal 
suffrage in the choice of books has taken the place of a number 
of independent centres which the aristocracy of intellect could 
influence. 

It may prove some compensation for the destruction of the 
country book-clubs, that the great towns are beginning to bestir 
themselves to look after their book supply. The earliest common 
libraries were, as we should expect, in universities and colleges, 
often remote from populous centres, such as the Sharp library in 
Bamburgh Castle. It is only quite recently that the trading and 
manufacturing towns have begun to feel the want of books. And 
the desire is still feeble, and has spread but a little way. Some 
eighty or ninety cities and towns, I believe, in all Great Britain, 
have adopted, in whole or in part, Mr. Ewart’s Act. There is still a 
very large number of towns with a population over three thousand 
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who have not yet felt the want of a public library. Your city, 
always forward where enterprise can go, and where educational 
matters are in question, stands first, or only second to Manchester 
in apprehending the public importance of a complete outfit of books. 

So much on the book supply. I go on to the question, What is 
the stimulus which makes men ask for books? Why do English 
men and women of the present day read ? 

There are people, I believe, who read books that they may be 
able to talk about them. Reading from any motive is better than 
satisfied ignorance, but surely ¢iis motive is botl morally and intel- 
lectually unsound. Morally, it is an ostentation, an affectation of 
an interest you do not feel. Intellectually it is on a par with cram; 
it is no more knowledge than what is got up for the purpose of an 
examination is knowledge. What is read for the sake of repro- 
ducing in talk has neither gone to the head nor the heart. When 
any one says to me in company, “‘ Have you read so-and-so?” I 
always feel an inclination to answer, “ No, I never read anything,” 
for I know the next question will be, “‘ Did you like it?” and there 
an end. Those who most read books don’t want to talk about 
them. The conversation of the man who reads to any purpose will 
be flavoured by his reading ; but it will not be about his reading. 
The people who read in order to talk about it, are people who read 
the books of the season because they are the fashion—-books which 
come in with the season and go out with it. ‘“ When a new book 
comes out I read an old one,” said the poet Rogers. And Lord 
Dudley—the great Lord Dudley, not the present possessor of the 
title—writes to the Bishop of Llandaff: “I read new publicatious 
unwillingly. In literature I am fond of confining myself to the 
best company, which consists chiefly of my old acquaintance with 
whom I am desirous of becoming more intimate. I suspect that 
nine times out of ten it is more profitable, if not more agreeable, to 
read an old book over again than to read a new one for the first 
title, « su Is it not better to try to elevate and endow one’s mind 
by the constant study and contemplation of the great models, than 
merely, to know of one’s own knowledge that such a book a’nt 
worth reading ?””—(Lord Dudicy’s Letters.) We wear clothes of a 
particular cut because other people are wearing them. That is so. 
For to differ markedly in dress and behaviour from other people is 
a sign of a desire to attract attention to yourself, and is bad taste. 
Dress is social, but intellect is individual: it has special wants at 
special moments. The tendency of education through books is to 
sharpen individuality, and to cultivate independence of mind, to 
make a man cease to be “ the contented servant of the things that 
perish.” 

Dr. Halley used to recommend reading on medical grounds. He 
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said close study prolonged life by keeping a man out of harm’s way. 
But I never met with any one who acted upon Dr. Halley’s advice, 
and chose to read hard that he might live long. And is there not 
truth in the opposite doctrine, which Mortimer Collins (Secret of 
Long Life, p. 136) inculcates, that “ the laziest men live longest” ? 

I have not, remember, raised the question, Why should we 
read? This is the most important question of all those which can 
be raised about books. But I am not to-night presuming to advise 
you as to what you should do. I am only observing our ways with 
books—recording facts, not exhorting to repentance. Why do men 
read? What is the motive power which causes the flow of that 
constant supply of new books which flows over at those literary 
drinking-fountains, Smith’s book-stalls ? 

Making exception of the specialty books—those which we get in 
order to learn some special subject—there is one, and one only, motive 
of all this reading—the desire of entertainment. Books are in our day 
the resource of our leisure; we turn to them in default of better 
amusement. Of course you will think immediately of the many 
exceptions which there are to this general statement. But, as I 
said before, the character of the books offered in the book-market is 
determined by the nature of the general demand, And it is the 
character of the general literature of the day which fixes our atten- 
tion at this moment. 

In taking the Smith and Mudie counter as the standard of the 
literature consumed by the English public, I do so because the class 
of book they supply is the best average class of book going—of “ new 
book.”” I do not forget.how small a fraction after all of the thirty- 
four millions of Britons the consumers of books of this class are. We 
sometimes speak of the readers of this class of book as “the reading 
public.” But I do not forget that there exists a wider “ reading 
public,” which is below the Smith and Mudie level. Enter a book- 
shop in a small town in a remote province, and you will find on its 
counter and shelves a class of literature of a grade so mean that a 
Smith’s book-stall instantly rises fifty per cent. in your imagination. 
Ask for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. The well-dressed young per- 
son who attends to the shop never heard of Thackeray. The few 
books she can offer are mostly children’s books—grown people don’t 
seem to read in country places—or they are books of a denomina- 
tional cast, books which perhaps are called religious, but which are, 
strictly speaking, about nothing at all, and made up of strings of 
conventional phraseology. Some of these books, unknown as they 
are to the reviews, have a circulation which far surpasses anything 
ever reached by one of our “new books”? which has been ushered 
into the world by complimentary notices in all the papers. In esti- 
mating the intellectual pabulum most relished by my countrymen, I 
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do not forget that Zadkiel’s Almanac had a circulation of 200,000. 
Commander Morrison, R.N., who only died as lately as 1874, was 
perhaps the most successful author of the day, and a great authority 
on astrology. He wrote, among other books, one entitled “The 
Solar System as it is, and not as it is represented by the Newtonians.” 
He brought an action against Sir Edward Belcher, who had called 
him in print an impostor. It was tricd before Chief Justice 
Cockburn, and Commander Morrison, who retained Serjeant Ballan- 
tine, obtained damages. The Court of Queen’s Bench decided that 
Zadkiel was not an impostor. The tastes of this widest circle of 
readers—the 200,000 abonnés of Zadkiel—are not now under our 
consideration. We are speaking of the “reading public” in the 
narrower sense, and of what are called new books. And I was 
saying that this public reads for amusement, and that this fact 
decides the character of the books which are written for us. 

As amusement I do not think reading can rank very high. When 
the brain has been strained by some hours’ attention to business some 
form of open-air recreation is what would be hygienically best for 
it. An interesting game which can be played in the fresh air is the 
healthiest restorative of the jaded senses. It is a national mis- 
fortune that as our great towns have grown up in England 
there has been no reserve of ground in the public interest. 
The rich have their fox-hunting and their shooting, their deer- 
forests and their salmon-rivers. ‘But these are only for the 
vealthy. Besides, they are pastimes turned into pursuits. What is 
wanted, in the interest of the humbler classes, is public places of 
considerable extent, easily accessible, where recreation for an hour 
or two can be always at hand. After manual labour rest and a book, 
after desk-work active exercise and a game, are what nature and 
reason prescribe. As every village should have its village green, 
so every town should have its one or more recreation grounds, where 
cricket, fives, tennis, croquet, bowls, can be got at a moment’s 
notice in a wholesome atmosphere, not impregnated by gas, not 
poisoned by chemical fumes. Our towns are sadly behind in the 
supply of pleasant places of public resort. The co-operative principle 
has yet to be applied to open-air amusements. It is surely bad 
economy of life that in one of our wealth-producing centres a game 
of fives should be almost as difficult to get as a salmon-river. 

Still, even if these things were to be had, instead of being as they 
are unprocurable, in the long winter of our northern climate there 
are may months in the year during which our amusement must be 
sought indoors. Here come in the social amuscments—theatres, 
concerts, dances, dinners, and the varied forms of social gathering. 

It is when all these fail us, and because they do so often fail us, 
that we have recourse to the final resource of all—reading. Of 
indoor entertainment the truest and most human is that of conver- 
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sation. But this social amusement is not, in all circumstances, to be 
got, and when it is to be had we are not always fit for it. The art 
of conversation is so little cultivated among us, the tongue is so little 
refined, the play of wit and the flow of fancy so little encouraged or 
esteemed, that our social gatherings are terribly stupid and weari- 
some. Count Pozzo di Borgo, miserable amid the luxurious 
appliances of an English country house—it is Lord Houghton tells 
the story (Monographs, p. 212)— ‘drew some newly arrived 
foreigner into a corner with the eager request, ‘ Viens done causer, 
je wai pas causé pour quinse jours. Neither our language nor our 
temperament favours that sympathetic intercourse, where the feature 
and the gesture are as active as the voice, and in which the pleasure 
does not so much consist in the thing communicated as in the act of 
communication, and still less are we inclined to cultivate that true 
art of conversation, that rapid counterplay and vivid exercise of 
combined intelligences, which presupposes long and due preparation 
of the imagination and the intellect.” 

Instead of stimulating, we bore each other to the death. It is that 
we may escape from the terrible ennui of society that we have recourse 
toa book. We go to read not from craving for excitement, but as a 
refuge from the ¢adium vite, the irksomeness of herding with un- 
interesting fellow mortals. The man who is engaged all the morn- 
ing, and has his faculties stimulated, his intellect edged to keenness 
by the details of business, cannot, on his return to his fireside, 
subside into vacuity. He must have something to whittle at. He 
reads his newspaper as long as he can, and when the newspaper at 
last gives out, he falls back upon a book. The native of a southern 
climate who has no business, and whose mind is never roused to 
exertion, has no such craving. The Italian noble does without 
books. He passes his day in listless indolence, content without 
ideas. There is no vacuity, and therefore no supply of books to 
fill it. 

Here is the key to the character of the literature of our age. 
Books are a response to a demand. And the demand is a demand 
for recreation by minds roused to intelligence but not to intellectual 
activity. The mind of the English reader is not, as in the southern 
man, torpid, non-existent; it is alive and restless. But it is not 
animated by a curiosity to inquire, it is not awake to the charm of 
ideas, it is only passively recipient of images. An idea is an 
excitant, comes from mind, and calls forth mind. An image is a 
sedative. 

The books, then, which are produced have to meet this mental 
condition of the reader. They have to occupy his attention without 
making any call upon his vigilance. There must be no reflex mental 
action. Meditation is pain. Fresh images must flow asa continuous 
douche of tepid water over the mind of the reader, which must 
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remain pleased but passive. Books must be so contrived as to 
produce and sustain this beatific self-forgetfulness. That is called 
by publishers a successful book which just hits this mental level. 
To express all I have tried to say in one epithet—a book must be 
readable. If a book has this quality it does not much matter what 
it is about. Any subject will answer the purpose if the treatment 
be agreeable. The book must be so written that it can be read with- 
out any force being put upon the attention. It must not require 
thought or memory. Nor must there be any learned rubbish about. 
A Latin quotation may be ventured only by an established favourite. 
Ouida did once hazard “ facilis descensus Avernus;’’ but it was ill- 
taken by the crities. 

Under these conditions of the public demand, it is not surprising 
that the species of composition which is most in favour should be 
prose fiction. In every other style of literary art, prose or poetical, 
our age looks back to bygone ages for models which it is ever 
endeavouring to approach, but dare not hope to surpass. In the 
novel, our age, but especially our own country, may justly boast to 
have attained a development of inventive power unequalled in the 
annals of all literature. It is not only that this is the most prolific 
species of book, more than one novel per working day being given 
to the world every year, but it is that the most accomplished talent 
which is at work for the book-market is devoted to this class of pro- 
duction. If, as I laid down at the commencement of this lecture, 
supply is governed by demand, it is clear that this result must be so. 

intertainment without mental effort being our requirement, we must 
have our politics, our history, our travels presented in an entertaining 
way. But fiction, if taken from every-day life, and not calling upon 
us for that cffort of imagination which is necessary to enable us to 
realise a past age, isentertainment pure, without admixture of mental 
strain or hitch of any kind. 

For our modern reader it is as necessary that the book should 
be new as that it should be bound in coloured cloth. Your con- 
firmed novel-reader has a holy horror of second perusa!s, and would 
rather, read any trash for the first time than Pendennis or 
Pride and Prejudice for the’ second. The book must be written 
in the dialect and grammar of to-day. No word, no construction, no 
phrase which is not current in the newspaper must be used. A racy 
and idiomatic style, fed by the habitual reading of our old English 
literature, would choke the young man who does the literature for 
the Daily Telegraph, and he would issue in “the largest circula- 
tion in the world ” a complaint that Mr. —— scems to write strange 
English! Our modern reader requires his author’s book, as he 
does his newspaper leader or his clergyman’s sermon, to be the 
echo of his own sentiments. If Lady Flora were to ask me to 
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recommend her a book to read, and I were to suggest Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets, do you think she would ever ask my advice 
again? Or, if I were to mention Trevelyan’s Life of Lord 
Macaulay, the best biography written since Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, she would say, “ We had that long ago” (it came out in 
1876) ; “I mean a new book.” 

To a veteran like myself, who have watched the books of forty 
seasons, there is nothing so old as a new book. An astonishing 
sameness and want of individuality pervades modern books. You 
would think they were all written by the same man. The ideas 
they contain do not seem to have passed through the mind of the 
writer. They have not even that originality—the only originality 
which John Mill in his modesty would claim for himself— which 
every thoughtful mind gives to its own mode of conceiving and 
expressing truths which are common property ”—(Autobiography, 
p- 119). When you are in London step into the reading-room oi 
the British Museum. There is the great manufactory out of which 
we turn the books of the season. We are all there at work for 
Smith and Mudie. It was so before there was any British Museum. 
It was so in Chaucer’s time— 

‘* For out of the olde fieldes, as men saythe, 

Cometh all this newe corn fro yere to yere, 

And out of olde bookes in good faithe 

Cometh all this newe science that men lere.” 
It continued to be so in Cervantes’ day. ‘There are,” says Cer- 
vantes in Don Quixote (32), ‘men who will make you books and 
turn them loose in the world with as much despatch as they would 
do a dish of fritters.” 

It is not, then, any wonder that De Quincey should account it 
(Life of De Quincey, i. 385) “one of the misfortunes of life that 
one must read thousands of books only to discover that one need 
not have read them,” or that Mrs. Browning should say, “ The ne pls 
ultra of intellectual indolence is this reading of books. It comes next 
to what the Americans call whittling.’ And I cannot doubt that 
Bishop Butler had observed the same phenomenon which has been 
my subject to-night when he wrote, in 1729, a century and a 
half ago (Preface to Sermons, p. 4): “The great number of 
books of amusement which daily come in one’s way, have in part 
occasioned this idle way of considering things. By this means time, 
even in solitude, is happily got rid of without the pain of attention ; 
neither is any part of it more put to the account of idleness, one 
can scarce forbear saying is spent with less thought, than great part 
of that which is spent in reading.” 


Mark Partrtson. 
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SomME persons, it is said, still cherish the pleasant illusion that to 
write a history of thought is not on the face of it a chimerical 
undertaking. Their opinion implies the assumption that all con- 
temporary thought has certain common characteristics, and that the 
various prophets inspired by the spirit of our own as of every age utter 
complementary rather than contradictory doctrines. Could we attain 
the vantage-ground which will be occupied by our posterity, we might 
of course detect an underlying unity of purpose in the perplexing laby- 
rinth of divergent intellectual parts. And yet, making all allowance 
for the distortions due to mental perspective when the objects of vision 
are too close to our eyes, it is difficult to see how two of the most 
conspicuous teachers of modern Englishmen are to be forced into 
neighbouring compartments of the same logical framework. Dr. 
Newman and J. S. Mill were nearly contemporaries ; they were pro- 
bably the two greatest masters of philosophical English in recent times, 
and the mind of the same generation will bear the combined impress 
of their speculation. And yet they move in spheres of thought so 
different that a critic, judging purely from internal evidence, might 
be inclined to assign them to entirely different periods. The distance 
from Oxford to Westminster would seem to be measurable rathes in 
centuries than in miles. Oxford, as Dr. Newman says, was, in his 
time, a ‘mediseval university.” The roar of modern controversies 
was heard dimly, asinadream. Only the vague rumours of por- 
tentous phantoms of German or English origin—Pantheism and 
materialism and rationalism—might occasionally reach the quiet 
cloisters where Aristotelian logic still reigned supreme. To turn 
from Dr. Newman’s Apologia to Mill’s Autobiography is, in the 
slang of modern science, to plunge the organism in a totally different 
environment. With Dr. Newman we are kneedeep in the dust of 
the ancient fathers, poring over the histories of Eutychians, Mono- 
physites, or Arians, comparing the teaching of Luther and Melancthon 
with that of Augustine; and from such dry bones extracting—not 
the materials of antiquarian discussions or philosophical histories— 
but living and effective light for our own guidance. The terminal 
limit of our inquiries is fixed by Butler’s Analogy. Dr. Newman 
ends where Mill began. It was precisely the study of Butler’s book 
which was the turning-point in the mental development of the elder 
Mill, and the cause of his son’s education in entire ignorance of all 
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that is generally called religion. The foundation-stone of Mill’s creed 
is to Dr. Newman the great rock of offence ; the atmosphere habitually 
breathed by the free-thinker was to the theologian as a mephitic 
vapour in which all that is pure and holy inevitably droops and dies. 
But, for the most part, Dr. Newman would rather ignore than directly 
encounter this insidious evil. He will not reason with such, but 
pass them by with an averted glance. “ Why,” he asks, “should 
we vex ourselves to find out whether our deductions are philoso- 
phical or no, provided they are religious ?”’ ! 

That free play of the pure intellect, which with Mill is the neces- 
sary and sufficient guarantee of all improvement of the race, forms, 
according to Newman, the inlet for an “all-corroding and all-dissolv- 
ing” scepticism, the very poison of the soul; for the intellect when 
not subordinated to the conscience and enlightened by authority is 
doomed toa perpetuity of fruitless wandering. The shibboleths of 
Mill’s creed are mentioned by Dr. Newman— if mentioned at all— 
with unmixed aversion. Liberalism, foreshadowed by the apostate 
Julian, ‘is now Satan’s chief instrument in deluding the nations ;” 
and even toleration, though one fancies that here Dr. Newman is 
glad to find an expedient for reconciling his feelings to the logic 
which had once prompted him to less tolerant utterances, is a prin- 
ciple ‘‘ conceived in the spirit of unbelief,” though “ providentially 
overruled ” for the triumph of Catholicism. 

For the most part, as I have said, the two writers are too far 
apart to have even the relation of direct antagonism. But as both 
are profoundly interested in the bearing of their teaching upon con- 
duct, they necessarily come into collision upon some vital questions. 
The contrast is instructive. Mill tells us that the study of Dumont’s 
redaction of Bentham made him a different being. It was the 
dropping of the keystone into the arch of previously fragmentary 
belief. It gave him ‘‘a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy; in one 
among the best senses of the word, a religion; the inculcation and 
diffusion of which would be made the principal outward purpose of a 
life.’ The progress of the race would be henceforward his aim; and 
the belief that such progress was a law of nature could supply him 
with hope and animation. Here we have the characteristic divergence 
between the modes of thought native to science and theology. Utili- 
tarianism, when Dr. Newman happens to mention it,” is, of course, 
mentioned as equivalent to materialism—the preference of temporal 
comfort to spiritual welfare. It prescribes as the ultimate end of all 
legislation the pursuit of “whatever tends to produce wealth,’’® 
From Dr. Newman’s point of view it is less “a religion” than the 
antithesis of a religion, for the end which it proposes to men is 


1) “Theory of Religious Belief,’ p. 351. 2) e.g. “ University Sermons,” p. 184. 
y 8 y I 
(8) ‘Subjects of the Day,’ p. 98. 
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‘briefly the sum-total of all the seductions by which the world 
attracts men from their allegiance to the Church. To emphasise 
and enforce this distinction, to show that the Christiam morality 
tramples under foot and rejects as worthless all that the secular 
philosopher values as most precious, is the purpose of his subtlest 
logic and keenest rhetoric. The contrast between the prosperous 
self-satisfied denizen of this world and the genuine Christianity set 
forth in the types of the “ humble monk, and the holy nun,” is ever 
before him. In their “calm faces, and sweet plaintive voices, and 
spare frames, and gentle manners, and hearts weaned from the 
world,” he sees the embodiment of the one true ideal. 

What common ground can there be between such Christianity and 
the religion of progress? “Our race’s progress and perfectibility,” 
he says, “is a dream, because revelation contradicts it.” And even 
if there were no explicit contradiction, how could the two ideas 
coalesce? The “foundation of all true doctrine as to the way of 
salvation’ is the “ great truth” of the corruption of man. His 
present nature is evil, not good, and produces evil things, not good 
things. His improvement, then, if he improves, must be super- 
natural and miraculous, not the spontaneous working of his natural 
tendencies. The very basis of a rational hope of progress is therefore 
struck away. The enthusiasm which that hope generates in such a 
mind as Mill’s is therefore mere folly—it isan empty exultation over 
a process which, when it really exists, involves the more effectual 
weaning of the world from God. In his sermons, Dr. Newman aims 
his sharpest taunts at the superficial 6ptimism of the disciples of 
progress. The popular religion of the day forgets the “darker, 
deeper views ”’ (darker as deeper) “ of man’s condition and prospects.” 
Conscience, the fundamental religious faculty, is a “stern, gloomy 
principle,” and therefore systematically ignored by worldly and shal- 
low souls. <A phrase, quoted in the Apologia, with some implied 
apology for its vehemence, is but a vivid expression of one phase of 
this sentiment. It was his “firm conviction that it would be a gain 
to this country, were it vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, more 
gloomy, more fierce in its religion, than at present it shows itself to 
be.” The great instrument of his opponents is as objectionable as 
their end is futile and their temper shallow. The lovers of progress 
found their hopes on the influence of illumination in dispelling 
superstition. Superstition, replies Dr. Newman, is better than your 
so-called illumination. Superstition, in fact, differs from religion 
not in the temper and disposition of mind which it indicates, but in 
the authority which it accepts; it is the blind man groping after the 
guiding hand vouchsafed to him in revelation. The world, when 
trying to turn to its Maker, has “ ever professed a gloomy religion 
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in spite of itself.” Its sa¢rifices, its bodily tortures, its fierce delight 
in self-tormenting, testify to its sense of guilt and corruption. These 
“dark and desperate struggles” are superstition when set beside 
Christianity ; but such superstition “ is man’s purest and best religion 
before the gospel shines on him.” To be gloomy, to see ourselves 
with horror, “ to wait naked and shivering among the trees of the 
garden” ... “in a word, to be superstitious is nature’s best 
offering, her most acceptable service, her most matured and enlarged 
wisdom, in presence of a holy and offended God.’’! 

The contrast is drawn out most systematically in two of the most 
powerful of the lectures on Anglican Difficulties (Nos. VIII. and 
IX.). They contain some of the passages which most vexed the soul of 
poor Mr. Kingsley, to whom the theory was but partly intelligible and 
altogether abhorrent. They are answers to the ordinary objections 
that Catholicism is hostile to progress and favourable to superstition. 
Dr. Newman meets the objections—not by traversing the statements, 
but by denying their relevancy. Catholic countries are perhaps less 
civilised than Protestant; what then? The office of the Church is 
to save souls, not to promote civilisation. As he had said whilst still 
a Protestant (for this is no theory framed under pressure of argu- 
mentative necessity, but a primitive and settled conviction), the Church 
does not seek to make men good subjects, good citizens, good members 
of society, not, in short, to secure any of the advantages supposed to 
secure “the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” but to make 
them members of the New Jerusalem. The two objects are so far from 
identical that they may be incompatible ; nay, it is doubtful whether 
“ Christianity has at any time been of any great spiritual advantage 
to the world at large.”* It has saved individuals, not reformed 
socicty. Intellectual enlightenment is beyond its scope, and often 
hurtful to its influence. So says the Protestant, and fancies that he 
has aimed a blow at its authority. Dr. Newman again accepts his 
statement without hesitation. In truth, Catholicism often generates 
mere superstition, and allics itself with falsehood, vice, and profanity. 
What if it does? It addresses the conscience first, and the reason 
through the conscience. Superstition proves that the conscience is 
still alive. If divine faith is found in alliance, not merely with 
gross conceptions, but with fraud and cruelty, that proves not, as the 
Protestant would urge, that good Catholicism may sanction vice, 
but that even vice cannot destroy Catholicism. Faith lays so power- 
ful a grasp upon the soul, that it survives even in the midst of 
moral and mental degradation, where the less vigorous creed of the 


(1) “Theory of Religious Belief,” pp. 105—6. The sermon is reprinted as No. VI. 
of the “ University Sermons.”’ See pp. 116, &c. 


(2) “ University Sermons,” p. 40. 
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Protestant would be asphyxiated. If the power of saving souls be 
the true test of the utility of a religion, that is not the genuine creed 
which makes men most decorous, but that which stimulates the 
keenest sensibility to the influences of the unseen world. The hope 
of ultimate pardon may possibly make murder more frequent, but 
it gives a better chance of saving the murderer’s soul at the very 
foot of the gallows. 

Applying so different a standard, Dr. Newman comes to results 
shocking to those who would deny the possibility of thus separating 
natural virtue from religion. Such, for example, is the contrast be- 
tween the pattern statesman, honourable, generous, and conscientious 
by nature, and the lazy, slatternly, lying beggarwoman who has got 
a better chance of heaven, because in her may dwell a seed of super- 
natural faith ;} or the admiring picture of the poor nun who “points 
to God’s wounds as imprinted on her hands and feet and side, though 
she herself has been instrumental in their formation.”? She is a liar 
or a hysterical patient, says blunt English common-sense, echoed by 
Mr. Kingsley ; but Dr. Newman condones her offence in considera- 
tion of the lively faith from which it sprang. On his version, the 
contrast is one between the world and the Church, between care for 
the external and transitory, and care for the spiritual and eternal. 
“We,” he says, “ come to poor human nature as the angels of God; 
you as policemen. Nature lies, like Lazarus, at your gate, full of 
sores. You see it gasping and panting with privations and penalties ; 
and you sing to it, you dance to it, you show it your picture-books, 
you let off your fireworks, you open your menageries. Shallow 
philosophers! Is this mode of going on so winning and persuasive, 
that we should imitate it?”’® We, in short, are the physicians of 
the soul; you, at best, the nurses of the body. 

Dr. Newman, so far, is the antithesis of Mill. Te accepts that 
version of Christianity which is most diametrically opposed to the 
tendency of what is called modern thought. The Zeitgeist is a 
deluding spirit; he is an incarnation of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. That two eminent thinkers should differ radically in their 
estimate of the world and its value, that the church of one man’s 
worship should be the prison of another man’s reason, is not surprising. 
Temperament and circumstance, not logic, make the difference 
between a pessimist and optimist, and social conditions have a 
more powerful influence than speculation in giving colour to the 
creeds of the day. Yet we may fairly ask for an explanation of the 
fact, that one leader of men should express his conceptions by 
symbols which have lost ail meaning for his contemporary. The 
doctrine which, to Mr. Mill, seemed hopelessly obsolete, had still 


(1) “ Anglican Difficulties,” p. 207. (2) Tbid., p. 37. 
(3) Ibid., p. 210. 
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enough vitality in the mind of Dr. Newman to throw out fresh 
shoots of extraordinary vigour of growth. To account for such 
phenomena by calling one system reactionary is to make the facts 
explain themselves. The stream is now flowing east because it was 
before flowing west. Such a reason can only satisfy those who 
regard all speculation as consisting in a helpless and endless oscilla- 
tion between antagonist creeds. To attempt any adequate explana- 
tion, however, would be nothing less than to write the mental history 
of the last half-century. A more limited problem may be briefly 
discussed. What, we may ask, is the logic by which, in the last 
resort, Dr. Newman would justify his conclusions? The reasoning 
upon which he relies may be cause or effect; it may have prompted 
or been prompted by the ostensible conclusions; but, in any case, it 
may show us upon what points he comes into contact with other 
teachers. No one can quite cut himself loose from the conditions of 
the time; and it must be possible to find some point of intersec- 
tion between the two lines of thought, however widely they may 
diverge. 

The task is the easier because Mill is not separated from Dr. New- 
man as he was separated from Coleridge or Maurice, by radical 
differences of intellectual temperament. Dr. Newman is like Mill, 
a lover of the broad daylight; of clear, definite, tangible statements. 
There is no danger with him of losing ourselves in that mystical 
haze which the ordinary common-sense of mankind irritates and 
bewilders. From the age of fifteen, he tells us, dogma has been the 
fundamental principle of his religion.’ Upon this point he has 
nothing to retract or to,repent. “ Liberalism” was his enemy, 
because by liberalism he meant the anti-dogmatic principle; the 
principle which would convert religion into a sentiment, and there- 
fore for him into a dream and a mockery. No one, of course, could 
be more sensitive to the mysterious element of theology ; but in his 
view that dogma is not the less definite for being mysterious. If, on 
one side, it leads us to the abysses where the highest reason faints, 
yet, on the other, it may serve as a basis for truths as clear-cut 
and as peremptory as those of the physical sciences. 

The resemblance might be extended to another point. Dr. New- 
man has a scepticism of his own, which sometimes coincides with 
and sometimes exceeds the scepticism of Mill. He exceeds it, for 
he sometimes sanctions that dangerous mode of apology which 
would destroy the validity of the reasoning process itself in order to 
evade reasonable conclusions. Such, for example, is the remarkable 
passage in which he meets the objection from the incompatible 
assertions of Scripture and science as to the motion of the sun, by 
saying that till we know what motion is we may suppose both the 


(1) “ Apologia,’”’ p. 120. 
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contradictory assertions to be true.’ So, again, in the “Grammar of 
Assent,” our belief in the uniformity of nature is regarded as an 
illogical conclusion of the imagination,’ a doctrine which he shares 
with the purely empirical school, but pushes to a practical applica- 
tion which they would regard as unauthorised. Here, as in so many 
cases, the typical dogmatist is more sceptical than the typical 
sceptic, 

It is more noteworthy that Dr. Newman frequently insists upon 
the doctrine that physical science is consistent with atheism. “It 
is a great question,” he says, “whether atheism is not as philoso- 
phically consistent with the phenomena of the physical world as the 
doctrine of a creative and governing power.” And, therefore, he 
udmits Hume’s argument against miracles to be valid from a purely 
scientific aspect of things.® Elsewhere he admits the argument 
from design (though not the argument from order) to be incon- 
clusive.* The statement, however qualified, falls in with the common 
assertion that a logical mind must embrace either atheism or 
Catholicism.” The powerful passage which opens the General 
Answer to Mr. Kingsley in the Apologia, admits not only 
that it is hard to state the argument for theism with precise logical 
shape, but that a contemplation of the world would lead to “atheism, 
pantheism, or polytheism,” were it not for the divine voice which is 
uttered through the conscience. Hither there is no God, or he is 
separated from his creatures. The world is “out of joint with the 
purposes of its Creator.”” Hume would infer that we cannot argue 
to a God from the world; Dr. Newman, that as we know of a God, 
we must postulate a mysterious separation. 

Although Dr. Newman is as certain of God’s existence as his own, 
it is plain that much of this falls in with the argument, for example, 
of Mill’s essay on Theism. His conviction is founded on a voice to 
which atheists are deaf; but in the interpretation of the testimony 
open to both parties, the divergence is only one of degree. There 
is, however, a characteristic difference in the mode of approaching 
the problem. Though Dr. Newman’s writings abound in acute 
logical discussions, they deal very little with the purely philoso- 

(1) “Theory of Religious Belief,” p. 850. This sentence, says the author of the 
“Nemesis of Faith,” finally destroyed his faith in Dr. Newman.—Nemesis of Fuith, 
p- 158 (second edition). 

(2) “ Grammar of Assent,”’ pp. 78, 355. 

(3) “ University Sermons,” p. 194; also in “ Theory of Religious Belief,” pp. 186-7. 

(4) “ University Sermons,” p. 70. It is right to add Dr. Newman's qualification of 
this statement: “ Physical phenomena taken by themselves, that is, apart from psycho- 
logical phenomena, apart from moral considerations, apart from the moral principles by 
which they must be interpreted, and apart from the idea of God, which wakes up in the 
mind under the stimulus of intellectual training. The question is whether physical 
phenomena logically teach us, or, on the other hand, logically remind us of the being 
of a God.”’—Note to University Sermons, p. 194. 

(5) * Apologia,” p. 323. 
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phical question. There is no direct argument, for example, as to 
the various metaphysical reasonings upon which theism has been 
defended or impugned. Such arguments have, of course, presented 
themselves to his mind ; but they have not sunk into it, and modified 
the structure of his thought. He denounces pantheism, atheism, and 
other forms of unbelief, but is not interested in their origin or logical 
meaning. He takes for granted that his hearers think of them with 
horror, and that possibly he feels himself that there would be 
irreverence in the open discussion of such sacred topics. 

His scepticism is of the historical variety. It implies the pro- 
found conviction that, although a reality as well as a show of 
demonstration is producible to duly prepared minds for the central 
doctrine of the faith, yet, as a matter of plain undeniable fact, no 
system of independent demonstrative theology, such as philosophers 
have dreamed, has ever established itself in the world. Theology 
cannot assume a place amongst the sciences which rest on their own 
basis, and require no adventitious aids to commend themselves to the 
unassisted intellect. Perhaps men ought to be, but they are not in 
fact, convinced by the whole array of theological argument. 

Some such scepticism is implied in that historical method which 
in one shape or other is the great innovating instrument of modern 
thinkers. Mill’s weak side is perhaps his inadequate appreciation 
of its efficacy and applicability. The school, on the other hand, of 
which Dr. Newman is the chief leader, owes what philosophical 
interest it possesses chiefly to its sense of the continuity of history, 
and consequently of the importance of a historical mode of approach- 
ing religious and other problems. Doctrines of evolution, develop- 
ment, and so on, from which the historical method is a corollary, imply 
that further light is to be sought by a more systematic interrogation of 
a wider experience, and, consequently, fall in with, if they do not rest 
upon, the belief that the attempts to settle the plan of the universe by 
direct inspection of ideas existing ready made in our own minds are 
doomed to inevitable failure. It is needless to speak of the potency 
of the new method, which has for the first time rendered possible an 
approach to a scientific treatment of religious, ethical, and political 
problems. Perhaps it is more to the purpose to note briefly that it 
is a natural but mischievous illusion to infer that such methods can 
dispense with philosophy. The logic of facts does not lie on the 
surface, to be picked up by the first observer who comes by, but 
requiresa collateral process of preparing and testing, and a correspond- 
ing logical apparatus. Dr. Newman’s writings seem to afford many 
curious illustrations of the consequences of this erroneous application 
of a sound method, and the fallacies into which the subtlest thinker 
may fall when his mind is not carefully guarded against the prepos- 
sessions which make historical arguments illusory. 
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Certain significant tendencies reveal themselves in his earlier 
writings. Virtually ignoring infidelity, he recognises his chief 
adversary in popular Protestantism. ‘ Their great and deadly foe,” 
he says, speaking of his former allies after his own conversion, 
“their scorn and their laughing-stock, was that imbecile, incon- 
sistent thing called Protestantism.’”’’ The special ground of this 
scorn may be gathered from the Lectures on Justification. They 
are, indeed, by no means easy reading, for every page indicates the 
nature of the author’s intellectual food. Extinct controversies are 
resuscitated ; we plod through weary scholastic distinctions and 
refinements derived from our outworn metaphysical systems ; and 
when reason, perplexed by these subtleties, fails to discriminate the 
blended elements of grace and nature, we are ordered to prostrate 
ourselves before long chains of texts, where criticism would be pro- 
fanity. We are expressly warned, indeed, against ‘ philosophizing” 
or trying to reach ‘ general views,” instead of entering the “strait 
and lowly gate of the Holy Jerusalem” with bowed heads and eyes 
bent tothe earth. Had Dr. Newman never emerged from this region 
of theological special pleading, the eloquence which occasionally 
animates the logic would not have saved his works from the moths. 

The essence, however, of his criticism is clear and to the purpose, 
He argues that the Protestant doctrine of faith is an unfounded 
theory, and that hence the whole theology reared upon it is 
“shadowy and unreal;” whilst the creed is a dry heap of technical 
jargon, the practical tendency is to reduce religion to a mere senti- 
ment. As the Lutheran leaven spread, he says elsewhere, faith 
became severed from truth and knowledge, and religion degene- 
rated into a sentimental pictism. Luther tried (that is the summary 
of his historical view in the lectures on Justification)? to save men 
from the bondage to works and observances by his doctrine of faith ; 
but he left them in bondage to their feelings. He introduced a more 
subtle shape of self-reliance by dispensing with the ordinances of the 
Church in favour of certain personal emotions. 

Whatever the force of this criticism as against Luther or modern 
Protestants, it simply ignores the philosophical difficulty. Luther’s 
attack upon “ works and observances,” had logical consequences 
which he did not contemplate. The assertion that man can have no 
merit as towards his Creator, fits into a philosophy which is radically 
destructive, not only of the abuses of an ecclesiastical system, but 
of the very groundwork of all such systems. It is blasphemous, 
says the Protestant, to suppose that the performance of an outward 
rite can alter the position of a man in the eyes of God, and that 
dipping a child in water can affect its spiritual condition. Man 
must be judged by his intrinsic nature, not by the accidents of his 


(1) “ Anglican Difficulties,” p. 120. (2) “ Justification,”’ p. 389. 
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position. But, if so, his works can be valuable only as the fruit of 
his nature; and since he did not make his own nature, he cannot be 
responsible for it. Reciprocal claims between the pots and the 
potter are radically absurd. Thus, attacking the supernatural claim 
of the Church, you are inevitably gliding into Pantheism; for you 
are, in fact, substituting the philosophical conception of a first 
cause, for the anthropomorphic conception implied in the whole 
ecclesiastical system. 

The tendency of their own logic was concealed from Protestants 
by their use of the old phraseology. Such doctrines as that of 
imputed merit really meant the denial of all real merit, along with 
affectation of preserving it as a mere legal fiction. The Protest- 
ants of later times preserved the mask whilst they lost the living 
foree beneath. Their serious arguments fell to the sotionaliite, 
whilst they clung to the set of phrases under which the meaning had 
been covered. And, thus, Dr. Newman, ignoring throughout the 
philosophical objection, has a cheap victory over the feeble deposit 
of barren technicality which had been left behind. Tle can tear to 
pieces with leonine vigour the mere suits of clothes when the man 
has stepped out of them. Protestantism, in fact, was an unstable 
compound of elements which refused to enter into permanent com- 
bination. The rationalism and the inherited superstition had decom- 
posed, giving rise in the process to all manner of heterogeneous pro- 
ducts, each containing in itself a principle of antagonism and decay. 

Here, then, we have the implicit application of a course of 
criticism which became, as we shall see, the leading principle of Dr. 
Newman’s method. Any student of his controversial writings, such 
as the Prophetical Office of the Church and the Essay on Develop- 
ment, which mark successive stages of his opinions, must be struck 
by one remark. The man, he will say, isan Anglican, or has become 
a Catholic. Why does he not defend himself by proving his 
creed to be true? Let him apply an @ priori or an d posteriori 
test, as he pleases; exhibit its philosophical foundation, or accept 
any straightforward mode of* confronting it with facts. But, 
instead of this apparently most natural method, we are involved in 
a laborious indirect process. Instead of examining, with an earlier 
school of apologists, the evidence external or internal of the position, 
our attention is invited at length to apparently superficial analogies, 
such as the relation between Anglicans and semi-Arians, or to 
the question of the internal consistency of the creed, instead of its 
correspondence to facts. A false theory, it is obvious to say, may 
within in its own limits be as consistent as a true one ; the Ptolemaic 
as the Copernican astronomy ; and we test their merits by seeking 
for facts compatible with one alone of the rival doctrines. Why 
not apply the same method to theological controversy ? 
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The answer has been already virtually suggested. Some such 
method is necessary when approaching the problem from the his- 
torical side. The historical scepticism assumes that direct methods of 
proof are practically inconclusive in such matters. History seems 
to show on a first inspection that all philosophies have been defended 
with equal plausibility and generate endless and internecine con- 
troversy. But it suggests at the same time another kind of test. 
For questions as to the logical validity, we may substitute questions 
as to the practical vitality of creeds. If we assume that creeds live 
in proportion to the amount of truth which they contain, the plainest 
facts written on the very surface of history will tell us which are the 
truest. Dr. Newman’s theory of development has a real analogy to 
the scientific theories which use the same name. The development 
of a system of belief may be compared to the development of a 
species under natural selection. Amongst the varieties of belief 
which are constantly generated, some have and some have not the 
vital force necessary to secure their permanence. Some creeds, 
again, survive for a period, though their principle of life is rather 
artificial than natural. They are analogous to the breeds of 
animals which are maintained by cultivation, that is, by being kept 
by external force under a special set of conditions. They live in 
our gardens, but would perish or revert to the original type if trans- 
planted to the woods. As the gardener manages to preserve a 
hybrid plant in his hot-houses, the statesman preserves the artificial 
equilibrium of a body which, left to itself, would split into its 
natural elements. There could not be a better commentary upon 
this theory than in the opening lectures upon Anglican Difficulties. 
There are, he says, various kinds of life. ‘The life of a plant is not 
the same as the life of an animated being; and the life of the body 
is not the same as the life of the intellect; nor is the life of the 
intellect the same in kind as the life of grace; nor is the life of the 
Church the same as the life of the State.” And he proceeds to 
argue with admirable vigour that the life of the Church of England 
is something quite different from the life of the Catholic Church. 
The difference is briefly that the Church of England is analogous to 
an artificial rather than a natural product. It is Erastian in 
principle ; it is held together by Acts of Parliament, and is an 
engine created of statesmen in aid of the policeman. It is not the 
incarnation of a system of thought, possessing an independent 
vitality, and moulding the society which it animates. 

So soon as Dr. Newman had fairly grasped his method, such a con- 
clusion was so obvious, that one rather wonders that he should not 
have reached it sooner. The Lectures on the Prophetical Office of 
the Church represent the most coherent phase of his Anglican 
teaching. He still inclines to the view that Rome is Antichrist; 
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but assigns as a main reason of this theory that very fact of the 
extreme plausibility, soon to become the conclusive logical force, of 
its pretensions. The book, thrice rewritten, and the product of three 
years’ labour, shows by its tentative and hesitating tone, and even 
by the eagerness with which some Romanist dogmas are assailed, 
the uncertainty of its author’s position. The ground under his feet 
has a hollow sound. The method is significant of the principles 
already indicated. Protestantism, he says in the introduction, has 
shown by its history that it tends to infidelity. And the reason is 
clear. Controversies with Protestants are “easy to handle, but 
interminable, being disputes about opinions; but those with 
Romanists arduous, but instructive as relating rather to matters of 
fact.” In other words, philosophizing tends to hopeless scepti- 
cism ; and the remedy is the appeal to history. Private judgment, 
as he argues at length, is liable to so many illusions that it cannot 
lead to agreement. We must, therefore, turn to the old Catholic test 
of Vincentius, and try to discover what is that doctrine which has been 
held “ always, everywhere, and by all.’ To apply this test is to 
show historically that the Church of England may be legitimately 
affiliated to that primitive Church, whose unity was a visible and 
palpable phenomenon, not a matter of careful inference and accommo- 
dation. The difficulties of such a task are candidly admitted in the 
introduction, and are obvious in the very structure of the book. 
For, in the first place, we are led to so complex a theory as to the 
mode of combining the authority of Scripture, antiquity, and Catho- 
licity, and confining within due limits the exercise of private 
judgment, that we are evidently in presence of an artificial, and 
therefore easily destructible theory. And, in the next place, what- 
ever may be said for the via media, which results from this eclectic 
method, and however clearly it may be traced to the great English 
divines of the seventeenth century, it is open to the conclusive 
objection that it has “never existed except on paper.” Dr. New- 
man candidly puts this difficulty in its full force, and admits that its 
advocates may seem to be “mere antiquarians and pedants, amusing 
themselves with illusions or learned subtleties, and unable to grapple 
with things as they are. We tender no proofs to show that our view 
is not self-contradictory, and, if set in motion, would not fall to 
pieces, or start off in different directions at once.” Admitting that 
there is force in these objections, he still thinks the experiment of 
forming such a creed worth trying, and urges some historical con- 
siderations to show that Anglicanism has really enjoyed some 
independent vitality. It is not, however, by a doctrine thus 
hesitatingly announced, criticised so freely by its teacher, and 
openly admitted to be in some sense an experiment, that serious 
thinkers are to be attracted or the creeds of the mass moulded and 
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dominated. The vital inconsistency which underlies the whole could 
not be expressed more vigorously than by its author at a later period. 
Turning unsparingly upon those who had stopped at the point from 
which he advanced, he asks them some unanswerable questions. 
Their religion, he says, is eclectic and original, and yet they claim 
the authority of Catholic prescription, “Say you go by any 
authority whatever, and I shall know where to find you. .... But 
do not come to me with the latest phase of opinion which the world 
has seen, and protest to me that it is the oldest.” The Anglo- 
Catholic admits that he has begun by doubting the authority of 
some creed in which he was bred. Then he read the Fathers, and 
determined which of their works were genuine; “which of them 
apply to all times, and which are occasional; what opinions are 
private, what authoritative ; what they only seem to hold, what they 
ought to hold; what are fundamental, what ornamental. Having 
thus measured, and cut, and put together my creed by my own proper 
intellect, by my own lucubrations, and differing from the whole 
world in my results, I distinctly bid you, I solemnly warn you, not 
to do as I have done, but to take what I have found, to revere it, to 
use it, to believe it, for it is the teaching of the old Fathers, and of 
your mother, the Church of England.” The end of such a creed 
holds, it is clear, no proportion with the beginning. You claim for 
a mere arbitrary patchwork the authority due to an organic system of 
ideas which can prove its vitality by the “ active unity and integrating 
virtue” of the Church of which it has been the animating principle. 

Dr. Newman, then, had been on a false scent. He had been really 
in search of a creed which might claim to have been the soul of a 
flourishing and vigorous organism. He had found only a creed 
which, if it had ever been a working force, might have justified the 
claim of the Church which held it to be the most legitimate offshoot 
of such an organism. ‘To recognise the fact that he had been put off 
with vacant chaff in place of grain, and taken a mechanism for a 
vital growth, was with him to become a Catholic; and the essay on 
Development shows the form in which the final solution presented 
itself to his mind. 

The years following the composition of the Prophetical Office 
were devoted to various works, historical and speculative, which had 
more or less bearing upon the via media theory. That theory sud- 
denly and totally collapsed, and the blow came from a remarkable 
quarter. The first doubt was suggested by the history of the 
Monophysite controversy. The final catastrophe was brought about 
by the affair of the Jerusalem bishopric. Dr. Newman himself has 
a quiet smile at the apparent oddity of a conversion occasioned by 
the study of that delirus senex “old Eutyches,” and by so futile a 
project as the Jerusalem scheme. One may remark in passing that 
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whilst Dr. Newman was thus occupied with ecclesiastical history, 
Mill was working into shape his theory of induction. The same 
years saw the incubation of the system of Logic and the theory of 
Development. The importance attached by Dr. Newman to appa- 
rently trifling points is a natural consequence of his point of view. 
The great discoveries of science may depend upon the careful exami- 
nation of some insignificant phenomenon. And if we contemplate 
Catholicism, in a similar way, as one of the greatest facts in the 
world’s history, we may find the most unequivocal manifestation of its 
laws of growth in some apparently trifling series of events. Re- 
nouncing the attempt to judge of its doctrine by direct tests, we 
have to consider how the organism behaves itself under given con- 
ditions. It is not the magnitude of the event, but its fitness to test 
the assumed principle which is important in this relation. The 
history of the Monophysites controversy served as the record of an 
experiment judiciously devised to lay bare certain principles whose 
bearing might afterwards be verified on a larger scale. 

The purpose of the theory of Development is to exhibit by histo- 
rical facts what he elsewhere calls the “ active unity and integrating 
virtue of the see of Peter.” It records the process by which Dr. 
Newman convinced himself that the Catholic faith differs from the 
doctrine of Anglicanism as a living organism from a dead mechanism. 
The method, once more, implies the old scepticism, Dr. Newman 
does not say that there are no “ eternal truths .... which all 
acknowledge in private,” but that there are “none sufficiently com- 
manding to be the basis of public union and action. The only 
general persuasive in matters of conduct is authority ; that is, when 
truth is in question, a judgment which we consider superior to our 
own.”' We must not, therefore, prove the doctrine, but discover the 
authority, for authority is, in a sense, self-evidencing. Its histo- 
rical manifestation, its demonstrable unity, eflicacy, and persistency 
will establish its claims upon our allegiance. Dr. Newman’s method 
is, therefore, to trace these attributes in the history of the Church. 
In his language, this is to prove that Catholic theology is a legitimate 
development, instead of a corruption, of the primitive faith. The 
tests which he applies, though they do not affect to be discriminated 
with logical accuracy, indicate the result sufficiently. 

The first test of a true development is the obvious one of the 
preservation of the type. A corruption destroys, as a development 
preserves, the essential idea of a system. The second is the con- 
tinuity of principles. Doctrines expand according to the peculiari- 
ties of the receiving mind and society ; but, so long as they are true 
to their law, they have a certain character or genius, which can be 
felt when it cannot be explained. In fact, a breach of continuity 


(1) ** Development,” p. 128. 
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would be marked by a discord corresponding to some hidden incon- 
sistency in the theory. Thirdly, as, in the physical world, life 
implies growth, so doctrines, like organisms, must have a power of 
assimilation; and the more vigorous the growth, the greater the 
power. Fourthly, a true development implies anticipations, for we 
shall often detect the rudimentary germs of the principles which 
are afterwards fully incorporated. Fifthly, true development implies 
logical sequence. Ideas grow in the mind of a man or of society by 
a spontaneous and silent process, not by direct conscious reasoning. 
But when they have thus grown, they are, if legitimate, capable of 
being analyzed and methodized by the logical faculty. The process 
is not carried on systematically, but the logical character of the 
result reached by spontaneous co-operation of many minds is a test 
that it has been ‘‘ a true development, not a perversion or corruption, 
from its evident naturalness.” ' Their growth has been moulded, 
one may say, by an implicit logic, which comes to light when the 
whole is complete. Sixthly, a true development implies that the 
added doctrines are preservative of the original creed. They corro- 
borate and illustrate, instead of contradicting or arresting. And, 
seventhly, we have the test of chronic continuance. A heresy 
includes a principle of inconsistency, and therefore dies out in a 
comparatively short period. It has not the true vital principle, but 
is an unstable amalgam of truth with error. 

Supposing that Dr. Newman is accurate in the application of his 
tests, the cogency of the argument is undeniable. The only com- 
plaint, indeed, is that it is not pushed far enough. He has called 
attention to a most important method ; and though he is naturally 
anxious to disclaim originality, it may be presumed that the principle 
had at least never been stated with any approach to the same ful- 
ness and vigour. The historical test, thus understood, supplies us 
with a stringent method for philosophical investigations. The facts 
that a creed will “ work,” that a certain intellectual harmony exists 
amongst its adherents which enables them unconsciously to arrive at 
logically coherent results, that it can assimilate beneficial and eject 
hurtful materials, that it can be regarded as a whole in such a sense 
_ that we can trace the rise of component doctrines from their earliest 
germs to their fullest expression, that it has a vitality denied to its 
occasional offshoots, prove undoubtedly that it is a real creed and not 
a mere sham and mechanical contrivance. Every one who feels the 
utter impossibility of attaining to a true philosophy by his own 
unaided exertions, who realises the extent to which the individual 
must depend upon the race for his doctrines as well as his material 
wants, must feel that the only alternative to complete scepticism is, 
as Dr. Newman urges, the affiliation of his own beliefs to some such 
system of belief. Truth can only be definitively established when it 


(1) “ Development,” p. 82. 
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has been exposed to, and fully answered, the application of such tests 
in the widest possible sense. Verification by an individual is not com- 
parable to verification by ages or generations. The voice of man- 
kind must override the opinion of the acutest solitary thinker. 
And, further, the argument as against Anglicanism and via media 
contrivances, might well appear conclusive. If truth and the whole 
truth is to be found in either system, it must certainly be in the 
living system, and not in the accidental aggregate of dogmas put 
together by statesmen and eclectic reasoners. 

Dr. Newman naturally contemplated nothing wider than this 
contrast. Protestantism he rejected because he held—and surely 
with justice—that history proved it to be the half-way house to 
infidelity. The choice thus lay between Anglicanism and Catholicism. 
But suppose that we do not shrink from the rationalist solution, the 
argument loses its cogency. For, in the first place, it is obvious to 
remark that the harmony and vitality of Catholicism implies a 
relative, not an absolute, value. It shows that the creed was con- 
sistent, not that it was true ; that it was fitted for a certain stage of 
development, not that it represents the final stage. In fact, it is 
clear that a similar harmony may be obtained from Fetichist, or 
Polytheist, or Pantheist points of view. It shows that certain 
fundamental conceptions underlie every application of the theory, and 
produce harmonious results, not that those conceptions are incapable 
of modification or destruction. The creed flourishes so long as they 
are alive. But are they immortal? The logical superiority chal- 
lenged for Catholicism over Protestantism exists in this sense, that 
Catholicism is a consistent development of ideas natural and universal 
at certain stages of thought, whereas Protestantism combines ideas 
characteristic of different stages. Hence, the Protestant is constantly 
reopening questions which the Catholic begs once for all. His 
creed is less coherent, but it does not even tend to follow that the 
part of it which he derives from the Catholic is the solid part. If 
Atheism and Catholicism are both logically coherent, and if, we may 
add, the same may be said for every form of religion which has 
satisfied Dr. Newman’s test of vitality, we are evidently only at the 
threshold of our inquiry. We have lessened the number of candi- 
dates; we have reduced possible religions to a certain number of 
types ; but we have still to choose between them. 

And, secondly, it is obvious that in seeking to defend Catholicism, 
Dr. Newman has really explained it. He has incidentally observed 
(in a passage just quoted) that a development is legitimate because 
natural. That is precisely the point of the whole. The imposing 
unity of the Catholic Church is the ground upon which its advocates 
have always relied; and their ordinary arguments tend to imply 
that such consistency implies supernatural guidance. That is, of 
course, Dr. Newman’s own view. But what he has really proved, by 
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exhibiting and analyzing so skilfully the sense in which such con- 
sistency can be predicated of the Church, is precisely this: that it is 
the work of natural laws. The consistency is the result of the 
spontaneous co-operation of many minds, guided by that implicit 
and unconscious logic which results from a unity of fundamental 
conceptions. The logic has been felt before it has been proved. 
This comes out curiously in various passages. Thus, for example, 
he illustrates the development of Jewish policy by asking, “‘ Can any 
history wear a more human appearance than that of the rise and 
growth of the chosen people?” That which had been predeter- 
mined in the Divine counsels is ‘afterwards represented as the 
growth of an idea under successive emergencies.” Unbelievers hold, 
as he says, that the Messianic idea was gradually developed in the 
minds of the Jews, and grew to full proportions by ‘a mere 
human process;” and his theory partly confirms this doctrine. It 
is significant, again, that he fairly admits that analogy tells “in one 
point of view” against all revelation, and therefore against the con- 
tinued existence of an external authority. And his answer appears 
to be simply that, if we admit any revelation, we may admit a 
permanent and infallible guide. But for that guidance we should 
fall into permanent scepticism. From the infidel point of view, it 
is, indeed, clear that an historical argument cannot be fairly applied 
to the support of an authority which, by its very nature, contradicts 
all the necessary causes of historical inquiry. The existence of a 
Church, such as he postulates, becomes part of the explanation of 
the phenomenon. The advantages of a vast and highly organized 
religious society are so obvious as to explain why it arose and how it 
helped to give consistency and permanence to the creed which it 
embodied. Every proof of its utility is an explanation of its origin; 
and history fairly treated would prove that the Church, like its 
creed, owes its power to the completeness with which it satisfied the 
needs of a certain stage of social development. The more he demon- 
strates its utility, the greater the presumption that it was strictly a 
natural growth. 

And, here comes in the final difficulty. The creed and the Church 
are to be tested by their working power. This is the meaning of 
that phrase which so profoundly affected him—securus judicat orbis 
terrarum.' The ultimate test of a belief is its vitality—it proves its 


right by exercising its power. That is true which will work. By 
all means. But, then, how do you come to translate orbis terrarum 
by that small part of the world which has for a certain period 
accepted the Catholic creed? Why exclude the countless religions 
which have dominated different ages and races? Dr. Newman tells 
us elsewhere? briefly that the superior continuity and perfection of 


(1) “ Apologia,”’ p. 211. (2) “ Idea of a University,” p. 250. 
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the civilisation of those races of Western Europe entitle them to be 
called by this imposing name. Then apply your test fairly. The 
Catholic religion is the true one, because it approved itself to those 
civilised races. If it approved itself more as they became more 
civilised, the argument would be a powerful one. But the obvious 
and, indeed, loudly proclaimed fact, is that a large part, and that the 
most civilised part, of this very orbis terrarum, has rejected Catholicism 
avowedly or virtually. It has ceased to dominate men in proportion 
as they have become more civilised. If, then, their acceptance of the 
creed is the proof of its truth, their rejection must surely be a proof 
of its error. Doubtless it contained truth, or it could not have 
flourished. It must have contained error, or it would not have pined. 

This is, indeed, the conclusive and culminating proof with many 
and most serious minds. They have judged Catholicism by its 
fruits, and reject it not on particular arguments, but because the 
whole course of history proves it to be incompatible with intellec- 
tual and social progress beyond a certain stage. It no longer 
satisfies Dr. Newman’s tests; it has lost its power of assimilation 
and of growth, and is fast becoming a dead system of extinct 
formule. That is the contention. How does Dr. Newman meet 
it? By rejecting, as we have seen, the testimony of civilisation ; by 
asserting that modern philosophy implies a deadening of the con- 
science; by declaring that even superstition is better than modern 
illumination, and setting the testimony of the savage against the 
testimony of the philosopher. If his reasoning be sound, it is yet in 
any case an abandonment of his test. In fact, he is retreating from 
the historical method precisely because, as a theologian, he can only 
half accept a doctrine of development whilst retaining a belief in 
the arbitrary intervention of supernatural forces. His method is a 
corollary from the doctrine of evolution ; but logically followed out, 
that method would destroy his conclusions. He escapes, therefore, 
by denying the truth of the doctrine which gives to his own teaching 
all its plausibility. 

Dr. Newman, however, is too good a logician not to feel the need 
of some further logical bases. To confront the world and modern 
thought he must have a less ambiguous standing-ground. He must 
show cause for rejecting the testimony which apparently makes 
against him. And we shall see that he has in fact worked out an 
elaborate theory calculated to justify his method. In its less 
coherent shape, it occurs in many of his earlier writings, but is first 
fully elaborated in the Grammar of Assent, and I shall therefore 
proceed to discuss it in a future article on the basis of that most 
remarkable book. LesLiz STEPHEN. 


(To be concluded in the neat number.) 
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Ever since there has been speculation on the subject of varieties of 
opinion, this fact must have been obvious, that a man’s beliefs are 
very much the results of antecedents and surroundings with which 
they have no proper logical connection. That the sons of Christians 
are much more often Christians, and the sons of Mahommedans 
much more often Mahommedans, that a man more commonly holds 
the opinions of those with whom he lives, and more commonly trusts 
the policy of the party with whom he acts, than on the theory of 
probability could happen supposing that conviction was in all cases 
the result of an impartial comparison of evidence, must always have 
been plain to the most careless observer. In other words, it must 
always have been known that there were causes of belief which were 
not reasons. 

The progress of knowledge has not led us to increase, but rather 
to diminish, our estimate of the part which reasons as opposed to 
other causes have played in the formation of creeds; for it has 
shown us that these reasons are themselves the result of non-rational 
antecedents, so that even when a man attempts to form opinions 
only according to evidence, what he shall regard as evidence is settled 
for him by causes over which he has no more control than he has 
over the natural forces by which a particular flora is produced at 
any particular place and time. 

The scientific evidence for this truth is various and overwhelming. 
It is justified d@ posteriori with regard to individuals by common 
observation, with regard to races by every improvement in our 
historic method and every addition to our historic knowledge. 
Physiology shows it @ priori by demonstrating the dependence of 
thought on the organism, and of the organism on inheritance and 
environment, while finally the general theory of evolution binds up 
these detached lines of proof into an imposing and organic whole. 
Now so Jong as we apply this theory—that beliefs are the result of 
non-rational antecedents and surroundings—to savages, or to those 
who profess creeds which we do not happen to hold, it is not without 
its charm; but this begins, I think, to diminish when we apply it to 
ourselves, and to those who think with us. Unfortunately there 
does not appear to be any clear principle according to which excep- 
tions can be made. The existence of Comtism is explained by it not 
less than that of fetichism, it accounts for theories of evolution not 
less than for Hindoo cosmogonies, and the man of science is as 
certainly under its control as was the Indian whose superstitions he 
is making the subject of analysis and classification. Whether a 
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theory, however, is or is not pleasant is a matter of small moment. 
What it is important for us to know is the evidence on which it rests, 
how far it is clear and how far it is consistent. The first of these 
points I have already touched on, and there is no necessity here to 
develop it more fully. The second requires no elucidation. On 
the subject of consistency, however, I have some remarks to make, 
as it seems to me that difficulties arise under this head which have 
not hitherto been noticed, and which are not altogether easy of 
solution. : 

The case may be stated thus:—Since all beliefs are caused, it 
follows that those fundamental beliefs are also caused which lie at 
the root of all other beliefs, and which are the rational ground on 
which we hold them. These fundamental belicfebeing$ the ultimate 
premisses of all knowledge, are themselves, of course, incapable of 
proof. So that while they resemble other beliefs in being caused, they 
differ from them in this, that the causes by which they are produced 
are of necessity, and from the very nature of the case, always non- 
rational. In ordinary life, when we perceive a non-rational cause 
for any opinion, as for instance party feeling, or self-interest, or 
special education, it makes us examine such reasons as there may be 
for it with more jealous minuteness. In contrast to this it is curious 
and interesting to note that the only beliefs of which, according to 
received scientific theories, we may say with certainty that they can 
have no reason, but must have non-rational causes, are those on 
which the certitude of all other beliefs finally rests. The upholders, 
however, of the current theory of evolution are so far from finding 
any difficulty here, that they even refer triumphantly to this 
theory of non-rational causation as supplying a basis of philosophic 
certitude to these fundamental beliefs. They hold that, though all 
opinion is the product of natural forces, the general tendency of 
those forces is gradually to make opinion approximate to truth ; 
that in particular those opinions which are commonly regarded as 
“self-evident” and “ known by intuition” are really the result of 
reiterated and uncontradicted experience acting on successive 
generations; and that this theory of their origin gives a philosophic 
justification for believing them to be true. 

Now such a line of reasoning involves a manifest argument in a 
circle. It cannot be that this interaction between organism and 
environment is a reason for believing any proposition to be true 
which is required to prove that interaction. Or (to put it more 
generally) no argument in favour of a system of beliefs can be 
drawn from the fact that, according to that system, its fundamental 
beliefs would be true. 

From evolution, then, no argument can be drawn in favour of any 
scientific axiom. It remains to be seen whether that theory has 
any less negative bearing on subjects of philosophic interest. 
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Now the theory asserts this—All phenomena whatever are 
evolved by regular laws and groups of laws from the phenomena 
next preceding them in time. Among other phenomena, beliefs ; 
among other beliefs, fundamental beliefs. All beliefs whatever 
being caused, the question arises, Is there anything in the nature of 
the laws according to which they are caused which should make 
them true? To which an evolutionist would probably reply that 
there 7s, and he would mention those causes to which allusion has 
already been made, whose tendency is generally to make belief 
correspond with fact. Then (we may further ask) are these causes 
of such a nature as to make a// beliefs true ? 

This question must undoubtedly be answered in the negative. If 
any result of ‘‘ observation and experiment ”’ is certain, this one is so 
—that many erroneous beliefs have existed and do exist in the 
world; so that whatever causes there may be in operation by which 
true beliefs are promoted, they must be either limited in their opera- 
tion or be counteracted by other causes of an opposite tendency. Have 
we then any reason to suppose that fundamental beliefs are specially 
subject to these truth-producing influences, or specially exempt 
from causes of error? This question, I apprehend, must be answered 
in the negative. At first sight, indeed, it would seem as if those 
beliefs were specially protected from error which are the results of 
legitimate reasoning. But legitimate reasoning is only a protection 
against error if it proceeds from true premisses, and it is clear that 
this particular protection the premisses of all reasoning never can 
possess. Have they, then, any other? Except the “tendency ” 
above-mentioned, I must confess myself unable to see that they have; 
so that our position (as evolutionists) is this—From certain ultimate 
beliefs we infer that an order of things exists by wuich all beliefs, 
and therefore all ultimate beliefs, are produced, but according to 
which any particular belief, and therefore any particular ultimate 
belief, must be doubtful: a position which is self-destructive, for it 
is clear that no system of beliefs, giving an account of the origin of 
fundamental beliefs, is self-consistent, unless those fundamental 
beliefs are as certain when they are regarded as the result of 
antecedent causes as they are when regarded as the ground of our 
belief in the existence and operation of these causes. It does not 
follow (as I pointed out by implication above) that, if according to 
the account of their origin given by the system, those fundamental 
beliefs are true, that therefore they are true; for the truth of the 
system is an inference from these beliefs, and cannot therefore 
prove them. What does follow is that the system has one of the 
negative conditions of truth, in being (so far at least as this matter 
is concerned) consistent with itself. 

The difficulty, it may be observed, only arises when we are con- 
sidering our own beliefs. If I am considering the opinion of another 
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person, say of some medizval divine, there is no reason why I should 
regard his beliefs as anything but the results of his time and circum- 
stances. I observe that he lived in such a country, fell under the 
influence of such and such teachers, came across such and such 
incidents, and then I infer with much self-contentment that his 
opinions could not have been other than they were. I may even 
go the length of pointing out that his beliefs form a necessary step 
in the general evolution of humanity. But when I apply the same 
process to myself I am immediately landed in a contradiction: for I 
perceive that the same belief must have a different value when it is 
considered as a premiss from which I deduce the fact that there is 
such a thing as evolution, from what it has when I regard it as a 
necessary step in that evolution. So that if it follows from our 
fundamental beliefs that they are caused, and also that they are not 
caused in such a manner as to make them certain, they must always 
be less certain when regarded as products than when regarded as 
premisses, whatever their value as premisses might happen to be. 
So that if having ascertained their value as products we turn back 
and substituted it for their value as premisses, we might make a new 
inference according to which their value as products would be still 
further diminished. And this process might be carried on inde- 
finitely, the certainty of our fundamental beliefs turning out to be 
less and less at every repetition. 

The difficulty I am attempting to point out will perhaps be more 
clear if, instead of being put in this its most abstract and general 
form, a concrete example of it is taken. 

We may suppose, then, a conversation between an Evolutionist 
and an Inquirer, in which, when the former has explained in the 
usual ways how human beliefs, after passing through infinite 
gradations of diminishing error, have at length reached the highest 
development they are now capable of in the opinions that he himself 
professes, the Inquirer continues the dialogue by asking— 

Ing.—Do you suppose that this development of beliefs has now 
reached its limits, or do you anticipate as great a change in the 
future as has occurred in the past ? 

Evol. (with modesty.)—However great the superiority of my 
views may be over those of my remote ancestors, or indeed over 
those of my contemporaries who are still under the influence of worn- 
out tradition, there is every reason to suppose that the causes which 
have produced this superiority are still in operation, and that we 
may look forward to a time when the opinion of mankind will bear 
the same relation to ours as ours bear to those of primitive man. 

Ing.—A glorious hope! One, nevertheless, which would seem 
to imply that many of our present views are either entirely wrong 
or will require profound modification. 

Evol._—Doubtless. 
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Ing.—It would be interesting to know which of our opinions, or 
which class of them, is likely to be improved in this way off the face 
of the earth. For example, is the opinion you have just expressed, 
that beliefs are developed according to law—is that opinion likely to 
be destroyed by development ? 

Evol.—To answer your question in the affirmative would obviously 
involve a contradiction. If (as we assume) development is truth- 
wards, it is impossible that development should produce a disbelief 
in development. 

Inqg.—I understand you to hold, then, that a belief in development is 
true, and therefore indestructible, and that in this it differs from many 
of our other beliefs, of which we cannot, unfortunately, say the same. 
It would be important to know the grounds of this distinction in 
order that we might see how far it was capable of general application. 

Evol.—Evolution is a theory arrived at by established scientific 
methods. Doubtless all the results of which the same may be said 
are equally true, and will be equally permanent. 

Ing.—You talk of scientific methods—but a method must proceed 
on a principle or principles. How do you get at these ? 

Evol_—The principles you speak of are, of course, the assumptions 
which every one must start from who expects to make any progress 
in knowledge. 

Ing.—These assumptions, as I understand you, are what render 
a scientific method possible. They cannot, therefore, be arrived at 
by a scientific method, nor can they belong to that class of beliefs 
which, as you just pointed out, the progress of evolution will cer- 
tainly leave uninjured. 

Fvol.—Still you must assume something. 

Ing.—But the difficulty here, as it seems to me, is, that if you 
start from your idea of evolution, these assumptions, like all other 
beliefs not arrived at by “established scientific methods,” are, or 
may be, mere transient phases in the development of opinion, like 
the doctrines involved in ancestor worship or theism. Nevertheless, 
it is only by starting from these assumptions that you ever get to 
your theory of evolution at all. In other words, if evolution is certain, 
these assumptions must be certain, when regarded as premisses, and 
uncertain when regarded as products. This is not easy to believe. 

Evol.—Still, you know, you must assume something. 

Ing.—Nevertheless, it is a pity that you cannot so order your 
assumptions as to make your system more self-consistent. At 
present you seem somewhat to resemble an astronomer who should 
base his whole theory of the real motion of the heavenly bodies on 
the supposition that his own planet was at rest, but should unfortu- 
nately discover that one of the necessary conclusions from this 
theory was that his planet, in common with all the others, was in 
motion. Of such a one we should probably say, that if his deduc- 
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tions were correct his premisses must have been wrong, and if his 
premisses were correct his deductions must have been wrong. 


So far I have only considered this difficulty as it applies to evolu- 
tion, because it seemed to me that the issue to which I wished to call 
attention could be thus most conveniently raised. It is a mistake, 
however, to suppose that the difficulty attaches to evolution alone. 
Every theory is obnoxious to it according to which all beliefs are 
supposed to be caused, while fundamental beliefs are not caused in 
such a manner as to make them certain. Now it is to be noted that 
this description is rather a wide one—so wide, indeed, that it cer- 
tainly applies to the theory of Universal Causation, and, by implica- 
tion at least, must be held to include science as ordinarily conceived. 

For no man of science, so far as I know, has ever proposed to 
leave opinions out of the class of things which obey the law of causa- 
tion. Free reason taken in any sense parallel to free will has had 
no advocates, while the theory which has been brought to the surface 
by the controversies on persecution, that a man can alter his opinion, 
if he chooses to do so, would not, even if true, modify the general 
theorem, since an opinion caused by will is not the less caused 
because that will is free. It is plain, indeed (as I began by pointing 
out), that current scientific methods can lead to no other result than 
that belief is a product. If experience can prove anything it can 
prove that. There is here none of that doubt which has been 
thrown on the existence or non-existence of free will by the real or 
supposed discrepancy between the deliverances of introspective con- 
sciousness and the verdict of ordinary historical experience. In 
this case, whether we consult statistics, whether we interrogate con- 
sciousness, whether we judge of the matter on grounds furnished by 
physiology, or ethnology, or history, or natural selection, whatever 
scientific doctrine or scientific method be brought to bear on the 
question, but one result is obtained—beliefs, all beliefs, are the 
result of the operation of natural causes, and of these alone. And 
since it is no less certain, I apprehend, that these causes are not of 
such a kind as make any beliefs certain, it follows, according to our 
canon, that ordinary scientific methods land us in contradiction. It 
must, however, be observed that there is a justification beyond mere 
convenience of exposition for making the theory of evolution espe- 
cially the subject of this criticism, because it is evolution alone 
which necessarily claims to regulate the whole world of phenomena. 
The special sciences, physics, chemistry, and so forth, might very 
well go on, even if their methods were not applied to all phenomena; 
though it must be admitted that it is not easy to find a principle 
of limitation. But if evolution is not universal, it is nothing. If 
certain phenomena are to be left outside it, if it cannot without 
contradiction and confusion explain, potentially at least, how the 
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whole world as it is, follows necessarily from the world as it was, it 
certainly appears to me that it ought to modify either its method 
or its pretensions. 

It will be seen, then, that though the point raised in this discus- 
sion may appear somewhat over-subtle, and almost too far removed 
from ordinary lines of thought to have much effect in modifying 
them, still if the reasoning be sound (about which I cannot feel 
absolute confidence) its importance is undoubtedly considerable. The 
pretensions of science have in these days increased even more rapidly 
than its actual conquests. It claims a dominion over the whole 
field of the “ knowable,” and scarcely permits to metaphysics and 
theology a hazardous and tottering jurisdiction over the “ unknow- 
able,” if, that is, the “ unknowable” really exists. It may be that 
these pretensions, vast as they are, are in entire accordance with 
reason and sound philosophy ; but this, at least, is certain, that they 
ought not to be allowed to pass without criticism, and that criticism is 
less likely to be efficiently applied to them for a reason that makes it 
specially desirable that it should be so applied—namely, that a great 
majority of the ‘‘ thinkers” now in fashion accept these pretensions in 
their full extent, and that everybody, without exception, accepts the 
teachings of science in its less general aspect without the least hesita- 
tion. Nobody will take the trouble to establish the premisses of a creed 
when nobody (worth considering) seriously disputes its more immediate 
conclusions, and therefore it is that the philosophy of science is in so 
unsatisfactory a state. This, though natural enough, is, in the 
interest of abstract speculation at any rate, greatly to be regretted. 
Here we have a great system of belief claiming in a special degree 
the sanction of reason, and somewhat apt to draw comparisons in this 
respect between itself and other systems very much to its own 
advantage; and yet it is not too much to say that it has never 
received adequate examination, either as to its premisses, its method 
of inference, or its conclusions regarded as a whole. In this paper I 
have attempted a very concise discussion of a very small part of the 
last of these topics; and whereas those who have thought it worth 
while/to deal with the evidence and general reasonableness of science 
as a system have been somewhat too sure of the verdict to take much 
pains with the pleading, I have assumed—what is as necessary in 
philosophy as it is fatal in practical life—an attitude of absolute 
scepticism so far as the problem in hand is concerned The worst 
that can happen under those circumstances is, that the whole argu- 
ment is rendered worthless by some fallacy which in such abstract 
matters (to judge by the history of philosophy) it is impossible 
always to avoid ; while if the reasoning be sound it should either cause 
the doctrine of evolution in the form it is at present held to be 
abandoned, or else it must elicit some new, and probably interesting, 
principle in its defence. Artuur JAMES Batrour. 























THREE BOOKS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY:.' 
II. 


RAYNALI’S HISTORY OF THE INDIES. 


“ Since Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois,” says Grimm in his chronicle, 
“our literature has perhaps produced no monument that is worthier 
to pass to the remotest posterity, and to consecrate the progress of 
our enlightenment and diligence for ever, than Raynal’s Philosophical 
and Political History of European settlements and commerce in the 
two Indies.” Yet it is perhaps safe to say that not one hundred 
persons now living have ‘ever read two chapters of the book for 
which this immortal future was predicted. 

When the revolutionary floods gradually subsided, some of the 
monuments of the previous age began to show themselves above the 
surface of the falling waters. They had lost amid the stormy 
agitation of the deluge the shining splendour of their first days ; 
still men found something to attract them after the revolution, as 
their grandfathers had done before it, in the pages of the Esprit des 
Lois, of the New Heloisa, and of the endless satires, romances, 
and poems of the great Voltaire. Raynal’s book was not among 
these dead glories that came to life again. It disappeared utterly. 
Nor can it be said that it deserved a kinder fate. Its only interest 
now is for those who care to know the humour of men’s minds in those 
pre-revolutionary days, when they could devour a long political and 
commercial history as if it had been a novel or a play, and when the 
turn of men’s interests made of such a book “the Bible of two 
worlds” for nearly twenty years. 


Raynal himself is no commanding figure. He came to Paris from 
southern France, and joined the troop of needy priests who swarmed 
in the great city, and hopefully looked out for the prizes of the 
Church. Raynal is the hero of an anecdote which is told of more 
than one abbé of the time; whether literally true or not, it is pro- 
bably a correct illustration of the evil pass to which ecclesiastical 
manners had come. He had, it was said, nothing to live upon but 
the product of a few masses. The abbé Prévost received twenty sous 
for saying a mass; he paid the abbé Laporte fifteen sous to be 
his deputy ; the abbé Laporte paid eight sous to Raynal to say it in 
his stead. But the adventurer was not destined to remain in this 
abject case, parasite humbly feeding on parasite. He turned book- 

(1) See Fortnightly Review for August, 1877. 
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maker, and wrote a history of the Stadtholderate, a volume about the 
English Parliament, and, of all curious subjects for a man of letters 
of that date, an account of the divorce of King Henry the Eighth of 
England. He visited this country more than once, and had the 
honour in 1754 of being chosen a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London.’ We have some difficulty in understanding how he came 
by such fame, just as we cannot tell how the man who had been glad 
to earn a few pence by saying masses came shortly to be rich and 
independent. He is believed to have engaged in some colonial 
ventures, and to have had good luck. His enemies spread the dark 
report that he had made money in the slave-trade, but in those days 
of incensed party-spirit there was no limit to virulent invention. It 
is at least undeniable that Raynal put his money to generous uses. 
Among other things, he had the current fancy of the time, that the 
world could be made better by the copious writing of essays, and he 
delighted in founding prizes for them at the provincial academies. 
It was at. Lyons that he proposed the famous thesis, not unworthy 
of consideration even at this day: Has the discovery of America been 
useful or injurious to the human race ? 

Raynal was one of the most assiduous of the guests at the philo- 
sophic meals of Baron Holbach and Helvétius; he was very good 
humoured, easy to live with, and free from that irritable self-con- 
sciousness and self-love which is too commonly the curse of the 
successful writer, as of other successful persons. He did not go into 
company merely to make the hours fly. Society was his workshop. 
He pressed every one who came near him with eager questionings 
as to all the matters, great or small, with which the interlocvtor 
was likely to be familiar.2 Horace Walpole met him at “dull 
Holbach’s,” and the abbé at once began questioning him across the 
table as to the English colonies. Walpole knew as little about them 
as he knew about Coptic, so he made signs to his tormentor that he 
was deaf. On another occasion Raynal dined at Strawberry Hill, 
and mortified the vanity of his host by looking at none of its 
wonders himself, and keeping up such a fire of talk and cross- 
examination as to prevent anybody else from looking at them. 
“There never was such an impertinent and tiresome old gossip,” 
cried our own impertinent gossip.* 

Raynal failed to give better men than Horace Walpole the sense 


(1) The Biographie Universelie, followed by the Encyclopedia Britannica, tells a story 
of Raynal visiting the House of Commons; the Speaker, says the writer, learning that 
he was in the gallery, “suspended the discussicn until a distinguished place had been 
found for the French philosopher.’”’ ‘This must be set down as a myth. The journals 
have been searched, and there is no official confirmation of the statement, improbable 
enough on the face of it. ° 

(2) Morellet, i. 221. 

(3) Walpole’s Corresp., vi. 147 and 445. 
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of power. When his greatest work took the public by storm, nobody 
would believe that he had written it. Just as in the case of the 
System of Nature, so people set down the History of the Indies to 
Diderot, and even the most moderate critics insisted that he had at 
any rate written not less than one third of it. Many less conspicu- 
ous scribes were believed to have been Raynal’s drudges. We can 
have no difficulty in supposing that so bulky a work engaged many 
hands. There is no unity of composition, no equal scale, no regu- 
larity of proportion ; on the contrary, rhapsody and sober descrip- 
tion, history and moral disquisition, commerce, laws, physics, and 
metaphysics are all poured in almost as if by hazard. We seem to 
watch half a dozen writers, each dealing with matters according to 
his own individual taste and his own peculiar kind of knowledge. 
Indeed it is a curious and most interesting feature in the literary 
activity of France in the eighteenth century that the egoism and 
vanity of authorship were reduced by the conditions of the time to a 
lower degree than in any other generation since letters were 
invented. The suppression of self by the Jesuits was hardly more 
complete than the suppression of self by the most brilliant and 
effective of the insurgents against Jesuitry. Such intimate associa- 
tion as exists in our day between a given book and a given personality 
was then thoroughly shaken by the constant necessity for secrecy. As 
we have seen, people hardly knew who set up that momentous land- 
mark, the System of Natwre. Voltaire systematically and vehemently 
denied every one of his most characteristic pieces, and though in the 
buzz of Parisian gossip the right name was surely hit upon for such 
unique performances as Voltaire’s, yet the fame was far too broken 
and uncertain to reward his vanity, if the better part of himself had 
not been fully and sincerely engaged in public objects in which 
vanity had no part. Rousseau was an exception, but then Rousseau 
was in truth a reactionist, and not a loyal member of the great com- 
pany of reformers. As for Diderot, he valued the author’s laurel so 
cheaply, that with a gigantic heedlessness and Saturnian weariness 
of the plaudits or hisses of the audience, while supremely interested 
in the deeper movements of the tragi-comic drama of the world, he 
left some of his masterpieces lying unknown in forgotten chests. 
A whole generation after Diderot’s death remained unaware that 
Rameau’s Nephew was in the world. Again, in the case of the 
Encyclopedia, as we have already seen, Turgot as well as less 
eminent men bargained that their names should not be made public. 
Wherever a telling blow was to be dealt with the sword, or a new 
stone to be laid with the trowel, men were always found ready to 
spend themselves and be spent, without taking thought whether 
their share in the work should be nicely measured and publicly 
identified, or absorbed and lost in the whole of which it was a part. 
302 
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Whatever may have been the secret of the authorship of Raynal’s 
book, and whether or no even the general conception of such a per- 
formance was due to Raynal, it is at least certain that the original 
author, whoever he may have been, divined a remarkable literary 
opportunity. This divination is in authorship what felicity of 
experiment is to the scientific discoverer. The book came into 
immediate vogue. It was published in 1772; a second edition was 
demanded within a couple of years, and it is computed that more 
than twenty editions, as well as countless pirated versions, were 
exhausted before the universal curiosity and interest were satisfied. 
As the subject took the writer over the whole world, so he found 
readers in every part of the habitable globe. And among them 
were men for whom destiny had lofty parts in store. Zeal carried 
one young reader so far that he collected all the boldest passages 
into a single volume, and published it as L’ Esprit de Raynal; an 
achievement for which, as he was a member of a religious congrega- 
tion, he afterwards got into some trouble. Franklin read and 
admired the book in London. Black Toussaint Louverture in his 
slave-cabin at Hayti laboriously spelled his way through its pages, 
and found in their story of the wrongs of his race and their 
passionate appeal against slavery, the first definite expression of 
thoughts which had already been dimly stirred in his generous 
spirit by the brutalities that were every day enacted under his eyes. 
Gibbon solemnly immortalised Raynal by describing him in one of 
the great chapters of the Decline and Fall as a writer who “ with a 
just confidence had prefixed to his own history the honourable 
epithets of political and philosophical.” Robertson, whose excellent 
History of America, covering part of Raynal’s ground, was not pub- 
lished until 1777, complimented Raynal on his ingenuity and 
eloquence, and reproduced some of Raynal’s historical speculations.’ 

Frederick the Great began to read it, and for some days spoke 
enthusiastically to his French satellites at dinner of its eloquence and 
reason. All at once he became silent, and he never spoke a word 
about the book again. He had suddenly come across half a dozen 
pages of vigorous rhapsodizing, delivered for his own good :— 

“O Frederick, Frederick! thou wast gifted by nature with a bold 
and lively imagination, a curiosity that knew no bounds, a passion 
for industry. Humanity, everywhere in chains, everywhere cast 
down, wiped away her tears at the sight of thy earliest labours, and 
seemed to find a solace for all her woes in the hope of finding in thee 
her avenger. On the dread theatre of war thy swiftness, skill, 
and order amazed all nations. Thou wast regarded as the model of 
warrior-kings. There exists a still more glorious name; the name of 


(1) Hédouin, by name. (2) Ch. xxi. 
(3) Works, xii. 189 (Edition of 1822). 
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citizen king. . . . Once more open thy heart to the noble and 
virtuous sentiments that were the delight of thy young days.” He 
then rebukes Frederick for keeping money locked up in his military 
chest instead of throwing it into circulation, for his violent and 
arbitrary administration, and for the excessive imposts under which 
his people groaned. ‘Dare still more; give rest to the earth. Let 
the authority of thy mediation and the power of thy arms force peace 
on the restless nations. The universe is the only country of a great 
man, and the only theatre for thy genius; become then the benefactor 
of all nations.” ! 

In after days when Raynal visited Berlin, overflowing with vanity 
and self-importance, he succeeded with some difficulty in procuring 
an interview with the King, and then Frederick took his revenge. 
He told Raynal that years ago he had read the history of the Stad- 
tholderate, and of the English Parliament. Raynal modestly inter- 
posed that since those days he had written more important works. 
“I don’t know them,” said the king in a tone that closed the subject.’ 

More disinterested persons than Frederick set as low a value on 
Raynal’s performance. One writer even compares the book toa quack 
mounted on a waggon, retailing to the gaping crowd a number of 
commonplaces against despotism and religion, without a single curious 
thing about them except their hardihood.® But the instinct of the 
gaping crowd was sound. 

Measured by the standard and requirements of modern science, 
Raynal’s history is no high achievement. It may perhaps be 
successfully contended that the true conception of history has on the 
whole gone back rather than advanced within the last hundred years. 
There have been many signs in our own day of its becoming narrow, 
pedantic, and trivial. It threatens to degenerate from a broad survey 
of great periods and movements of human societies, into vast and 
countless accumulations of insignificant facts, sterile knowledge, and 
frivolous antiquarianism, in which the spirit of epochs is lost, and 
the direction, meaning, and summary of the various courses of 
human history all disappear. Voltaire’s Essai sur les Mecurs shows 
a perfectly true notion of what kind of history is worth either 
writing or reading. Robertson’s View of the Progress of Society in 
Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire to the Sixteenth Century 
is—with all its imperfections—admirably just, sensible, and historic 
in its whole scope and treatment. Raynal himself, though far below 
such writers as Voltaire and Robertson in judgment and temper, yet 
is not without a luminous breadth of outlook, and does not forget the 


(1) Book v. § 31. 
* (2) Thiébault, iii. 172; where there is a long and most disparaging account of 
Raynal, by no means incredible, though we must remember that a competent judge 
has pronounced Thiébault to be “ stupid, incorrect, and the prey of stupidities,”’ 

(3) Sénac de Meilhan, 123. 
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superior importance of the effect of events on European development, 
over any possible number of minute particularities in the events them- 
selves. He does not forget, for instance, in describing the Portu- 
guese conquests in the Kast Indies to point out that the most remark- 
able and momentous thing about them was the check that they inflicted 
on the growth of the Ottoman Power, at a moment in European history 
when the Christian states were least able to resist and least likely 
to combine against the designs of Solyman.’ This is really the 
observation best worth making about the Portuguese conquests, and 
it illustrates Raynal’s habit, and the habit of the good minds of that 
century, of incessantly measuring events by their consequences to 
western enlightenment and freedom, and of dropping out of sight 
irrelevancies of detail. 

This signal merit need not blind us to Raynal’s shortcomings 
in the other direction. There are very few dates. The total 
absence of references and authorities was condemned by Gibbon 
as “the unpardonable blemish of what is otherwise a most enter- 
taining book.” There is no criticism. As Raynal was a mere 
literary compiler, it was not to be expected that he should rise 
above the common deficiencies in the thought and methods of 
his time. It was not to be expected that he should deal with 
the various groups of phenomena among primitive races, in the 
scientific spirit of modern anthropology. It is true that he was 
contemporary with De Brosses, who ranks among the founders 
of the study of the origins of human culture. One sentence of 
De Brosses would have warned Raynal against a vicious method, 
which made nearly all that was written about primitive men by him 
and everybody else of the same school, utterly false, worthless, and 
deluding. ‘It is not in possibilities,’ said De Brosses, “it is in 
man himself that we must study man: it is not for us to imagine 
what man might have done or ought to have done, but to regard 
what he did.” Of the origin and growth of a myth, for example, 
Raynal had no rational idea. When he found a myth, what he did 
was to reduce it to the terms of human action, and then coolly to 
describe it as historical. The ancient Peruvian legend that laws 
and arts had been brought to their land by two divine children of 
the Sun, Manco Capac and his sister-wife Manca-Oello, is transformed 
into a grave and prosaic narrative, in which Manco Capac’s achieve- 
ments are minutely described with as much assurance as if that 
sage had been Frederick the Great or Pombal, or any statesman 
living before the eyes of the writer. Endless illustrations, some 
of them amusing enough, might be given of this Euhemeristic 
fashion of dealing with the primitive legends of human infancy. 


(1) Book i. § 7. Robertson works out this reflection in his Historical Disquisition 
concerning Ancient India, sect. iv. § 8. 
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On the other hand, if Raynal turns myth into history, he con- 
stantly resorts to the opposite method, and turns the hard prose of 
real life into doubtful poetry. If he reduces the demi-gods to men, 
he delights also in surrounding savage men with the joyous condi- 
tions of the pastoral demi-gods. He can never resist an opportunity 
of introducing an idyll. It was the fashion of the time, begun by 
Rousseau and perfected by the author of Paul and Virginia. The 
taste for idylls of savage life had at least one merit; it was a way 
of teaching people that the life of savages is something normal, 
systematic, coherent, and not mere chaos, formless and void, unre- 
lated to the life of civilisation. Inthe same spirit Raynal made 
no scruple in filling his pages with the sentimental declamations, in 
which the reaction of that day against the burden of a decaying system 
of social artifice found such invariable relief and _ satisfaction. 
None of these imaginary pieces of high sentiment was more popular 
than the episode of Polly Baker. It occurs in the chapters which 
describe the foundation of New England.t’ The fanaticism and 
intolerance of the Puritan Fathers of that famous land are set forth 
with the holy rage that always moved the reformers of the eighteenth 
century against the reformers of theseventeenth. Religion is boldly 
spoken of as a dreadful malady, whose severity extended even to the 
most indifferent objects. It may be admitted that the cruel persecu- 
tion of the Quakers and the grotesque horrors of witch-finding in 
New Salem gave Raynal at least as good a text against protestantism, 
as he had found against catholicism in the infernal doings in the West 
Indian Islands or in Peru. Even after this bloody fever had abated, 
says Raynal, the inhabitants still preserved a kind of rigorism 
that savours of the sombre days in which the Puritan colonies had 
their rise. He illustrates this by the case of a young woman who 
was brought before the authorities, for the offence of having given 
birth to a child out of wedlock. It was her fifth transgression. 
Raynal, conceiving history after the manner of the author of the 
immortal speeches of Pericles, put into the mouth of the unfor- 
tunate sinner a long and eloquent apology. At the risk of her life, 
she cries, she has brought five children into existence. ‘I have 
devoted myself with all the courage of a mother’s solicitude to the 
painful toil demanded by their weakness and their tender years. I 
have formed them to virtue, which is only another name for reason. 
Already they love their country, as I love it. . . . Is it a crime then 
to be fruitful, as the earth is fruitful, the common mother of us all ? 
. . . And how am I not to cry out against the injustice of my lot, 
when I see that he who seduced and ruined me, after being the cause 
of my destruction, enjoys honour and power, and is actually seated 
in the tribunal where they punish my misfortune with rods and with 


(1) Book xvii. 
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infamy ? Who was that barbarous lawgiver who, deciding between 
the two sexes, kept all his wrath for the weaker; for that luckless 
sex which pays for a single pleasure by a thousand dangers,’’—and 
so forth. It need hardly be said that this is far too much in the 
vein, and almost in the words of Diderot, to have any authenticity. 
And as it happens there is a piece of external evidence on the matter, 
which illustrates Raynal’s curious lightheartedness as to historic 
veracity. Franklin and Silas Deane were one day talking together 
about the many blunders in Raynal’s book, when the author himself 
happened to step in. They told him of what they had been speaking. 
“Nay,” says Raynal, “I took the greatest care not to insert a 
single fact for which I had not the most unquestionable authority.” 
Deane then fell on the story of Polly Baker, and declared of his own 
certain knowledge that there never had been a law against bastardy 
in Massachusetts. Raynal persisted that he must have had the 
whole case from some source of indisputable trustworthiness, until 
Franklin broke in upon him with a loud laugh, and explained that 
when he was printer of a newspaper, they were sometimes short of 
news, and to amuse his customers he invented fictions that were as 
welcome to them as facts. One of these fictions was the legend of 
Raynal’s heroine. The abbé was not in the least disconcerted. 
“ Very well, Doctor,” he replied, “I would rather relate your stories 
than other men’s truths.’’! 

When all has been said that need be said about the glaring short- 
comings of the History of the Indies, its success still remains to be 
accounted for. If we ask for the causes of this striking success they 
are perhaps not very far to seek. For one thing, the book is remarx- 
able both for its variety and its animation. Horace Walpole wrote 
about it to Lady Aylesbury in terms that do not at all overstate its 
liveliness :—“ It tells one everything in the world ;—how to make con- 
quests, invasions, blunders, settlements, bankruptcies, fortunes, &c. ; 
tells you the natural and historical history of all nations; talks com- 
merce, navigation, tea, coffee, china, mines, salt, spices; of the Portu- 
guese, English, French, Dutch, Danes, Spaniards, Arabs, caravans, 
Persians, Indians, of Louis XIV. and the King of Prussia, of La” 
Bourdonnais, Dupleix, and Admiral Saunders; of rice and women 
that dance naked; of camels, gingham, and muslin; of millions of 
millions of lires, pounds, rupees, and cowries; of iron cables and 
Circassian women; of law and the Mississippi; and against all 
governments and religions.”’ ? 

All this is really not too highly coloured. And Raynal’s cosmo- 
rama exactly hit the tastes of the hour. The readers of that day were 
full of a new curiosity about the world outside of France, and the 
less known families of the human stock. It was no doubt more like 


(1) Jefferson, quoted in Parton’s Life of Franklin, ii. 418. 
(2) Walpole’s Letters, v. 421. 
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the curiosity of keen-witted children than the curiosity of science. 
Montesquieu first stirred this interest in the unfamiliar forms of 
custom, institution, creed, motive, and daily manners. But while 
Montesquieu treated such matters fragmentarily and in connection 
with a more or less abstract discussion on polity, Raynal made them 
the objects of a vivid and concrete picture, and presented them in the 
easier shape of a systematic history. Again, if the reading class in 
France were intelligently curious, it must be added, we fear, that 
they were not without a certain lubricity of imagination, which was 
pleasantly tickled by sensuous descriptions of the ways of life that were 
strange to the iron restraints of civilisation. Finally, the public of 
that day always chose to veil and confuse the furtive voluptuousness 
of the time by moral disquisition and a light and busy meddling with 
the insoluble perplexities of philosophy. Here too the dexterous 
Raynal knew how to please the fancies of his patrons, and whether 
Diderot was or was not the writer of those pages of moral sophism 
and paradox, there is something in them which incessantly reminds 
us of Diderot’s Supplement to Bougainville’s Voyages. 

Among the superficial causes of the popularity of Raynal’s 
History, we cannot leave out the circumstance that it was composed 
after a very interesting and critical moment in the colonial 
relations of France. The Seven Years War ended in the expulsion 
of the French from Canada and from their possessions in the East 
Indies. When the peace of 1763 was made, this was counted the 
most disastrous part of that final record and sealing of misfortune. 
When we see with what attachment the ordinary Frenchman of 
to-day regards what is as yet the thankless possession of Algeria, we 
might easily have guessed, even if the correspondence of the time had 
set it forth less distinctly than it does, with what deep concern and 
mortification the French of that day saw the white flag and its lilies 
driven for ever from the banks of the St. Lawrence in the west, and the 
coast of Coromandel in the east. Raynal himself tells us with what 
zealous impatience the government attempted to make the nation for- 
get its calamities by stirring the hope of a better fortune in the region 
to which they gave the magnificent name of Equinoctial France. The 
establishment of a free and national population among the scented 
forests and teeming swamps of Guiana was to bring rich compensation 
for the icy tracts of Canada. This utopia of a brilliant settlement 
in Guiana has steadily infested the minds of French statesmen from 
Choiseul down to Louis Napoleon, and its history is a striking 
monument of perversity and folly. But from 1763 to 1770, while 
Raynal was writing his book, men’s minds were full of the heroic 
design, and this augmented their interest in the general themes 
which Raynal handled—colonisation, commerce, and the overthrow 
and settlement of new worlds by the old. 

However much all these things may have quickened the popu- 
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larity of Raynal’s History, yet the true source of it lay deeper; lay 
in the fuel which the book supplied to the two master emotions of the 
hour,—tke hatred and contempt for religion, and the passion for 
justice and freedom. The subject easily lent itself to these two 
strong currents. Or we may say that hatred of religion and passion 
for justice and freedom were in fact the subjects, and that the com- 
mercial establishments and political relations of the new worlds in 
east and west were only the setting and framework. Raynal was 
perhaps the first person to see that the surest way of discrediting 
Catholicism was to write some chapters of its history. Gibbon 
resorted to the same device shortly afterwards, and found in the 
contemptuous analysis of heresies and the selfish and violent motives 
of councils and prelates as good an occasion of piercing the Church, as 
Raynal found in painting the abominable fraud and cruelty that 
made the presence of Christians so dire a curse to the helpless 
inhabitants of the new lands. And the same reproachful background 
which Gibbon so artistically introduced, in the humane, intelligent, 
and happy epoch of the pagan Antonines, Raynal invented for the 
same purpose of making Christianity seem uglier, in the imaginary 
simplicity, peace, and unbroken gladness of the native races whose 
blood their Christian aggressors shed as if it had been water. 

It would perhaps have been singular at a moment when men were 
looking round on every side for such weapons as might come to their 
hand, if they had missed the horrible action of Catholicism when 
brought into contact with the lower races of mankind. There is no 
more deplorable chapter in the annals of the race, and there is none 
which the historian of Christianity should be less willing to pass over 
lightly. The ruthless cruelty of the Spanish conquerors in the new 
world is a profoundly instructive illustration of the essential narrow- 
ness of the papal Christianity, its pitiful exclusiveness, its low and 
bad morality, and, above all, its incurable unfitness for dealing with 
the spirit and motives of men in face of the violent temptations with 
which the wealth of the new world now assailed and corrupted them. 
Catholicism had held triumphant possession of the conscience of 
Europe for a dozen centuries and more. The stories of the American 
Archipelago, of Mexico, of Peru, even if told by calmer historians than 
Raynal, show how little power, amid all this triumph of the ecclesias- 
tical letter, had been won by the Christian spirit over the rapacity, the 
lust, the bloody violence, of the natural man. They show what a 
superficial thing the professed religion of the ages of faith had been, 
how enormous a task remained, and how much the most arduous part of 
this task was to make Catholicism itself civilised and moral. For it 
is hardly denied that Christianity had done worse than fail to provide 
an effective curb on the cruel passions of men. The Spanish conquerors 
showed that it had nursed a still more cruel passion than the rude 
passions of material selfishness had ever engendered, by making the 
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extermination or enslavement of these hapless people a duty to the 
Catholic Church, and a savoury sacrifice in the nostrils of the Most 
High. 

It is true that a philosophic historian will have to take into account 
the important consideration that the reckless massacres perpetrated 
by the subjects of the Most Catholic King were less horrible and less 
permanently depraving than the daily offering of the bleeding hearts 
of human victims in the temples of Huitzilopochtli and Tezcatlipuk. 
He would have to remember, as even Raynal does, that if the slave- 
drivers and murderers were Catholics, so also was Las Casas, the 
apostle of justice and mercy. Still the fact remains, that the doctrine 
of moral obligations towards the lower races had not yet taken its 
place in Europe, any more than the doctrine of our obligation to the 
lower animals, our ministers and companions, has yet taken its 
place among Italians and Spaniards. The fact remains that the old 
Christianity in the sixteenth century was unable to deal effectively 
with the new conditions in which the world found itself. And as 
Catholicism again in France in the eighteenth century proved 
itself unable to harmonise the new moral aspirations and new social 
necessities of the time with the ancient tradition, Raynal was right 
in telling over again the afflicting story of her earlier failure, and 
identifying the creed that murdered Calasand La Barre before their 
own eyes, with the creed that had blasted the future of the fairest 
portion of the new world two centuries before. 

The mere circumstance, however, that the book was one long and 
powerful inucndo against the Church, would not have been enough 
to secure its vast popularity. Attacks on the Church had become 
cheap by this time. The eighteenth century, as it is one of the 
chief aims of these studies to show, had a positive side of at least 
equal importance and equal strength with its negative side. As we 
have so often said, its writers were inspired by zeal for political 
justice, for humanity, for better and more equal laws, for the 
amelioration of the common lot,—a zeal which, in energy, sincerity, 
and disinterestedness, has never been surpassed. Raynal’s work was 
perhaps, on the whole, the most vigorous and sustained of all the 
literary expressions that were given to the great social ideas of the 
century. It wholly lacked the strange and concentrated glow which 
burned in the pages of the Social Contract; on the other hand, it 
was more full of movement, of reality, of vivid and picturesque 
incident. It was popular and it was concrete. Raynal’s story went 
straight to the hearts of many people to whom Rousseau’s arguments 
were only half intelligible and wholly dreary. It was that book of 
the eighteenth century which brought the lower races finally within 
the pale of right and duty, in the common opinion of France. The 
engravings that face the title page in each of the seven volumes give 
the key-note to the effect that the seven volumes produced. In one 
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we see a philosopher writing on a column those old words of dolorous 
pregnancy, Azri sacra fames, while in the distance Spanish and 
Portuguese ships ride at anchor, and on the shore white men massacre 
blacks. In another we see a fair woman, typifying bounteous 
Nature, given her nourishment to a white infant at one breast, and 
a black infant at the other, while she turns a pitiful eye to a scene 
in the background, where a gang of negro-slaves work among the 
sugar-canes, under the scourge and the goad of ruthless masters. A 
third frontispiece gives us the story of Inkle and Yarico, which 
Raynal sets down to some English poet, but as no English poet is 
known to have touched that moving tale until the younger Colman 
dramatised it in 1787, we may suspect that Raynal had remembered 
it from Steele’s paper in the Spectator. The last of these pieces 
represents a cultivated landscape, adorned with villages, and its ports 
thronged with shipping; in the foreground are two Quakers, one of 
them benignly embracing some young Indians, the other casting 
indignantly away from him a bow and its arrows, the symbols 
of division and war. 

The most effective chapters in the book were, in truth, eloquent 
sermons on these simple and pathetic texts. They brought 
Negroes and Indians within the relations of human brotherhood. 
They preached a higher morality towards these poor children of 
bondage, they inspired a new pity, they moved more generous 
sympathies, and they did this in such a way as not merely to affect 
men’s feelings about Indians and Negroes, slave labour, and the yet 
more hateful slave-trade, but at the same time to develop and 
strengthen a general feeling for justice, equality, and beneficence in 
all the arrangements and relations of the social union all over the 
world. The same movement which brought the suffering blacks of 
the new world within the sphere of moral duty, and invested them 
with rights, intensified the same notion of rights and duties in asso- 
ciation with the suffering people of France. This was the sentiment 
that reigned during the boyhood and youth of those who were des- 
tined, some twenty years after Raynal’s book was first placed in their 
hands, to carry that sentiment out into afiery and victorious reality. 

Montesquieu had opened the various questions connected with 
slavery. We can have no better measure of the increased heat in 
France between 1750 and 1770 than the difference in tone between 
two authors so equal in popularity, if so various in merit, as Raynal 
and Montesquieu. The latter, without justifying the abuses or even 
the usage of slavery in any shape had still sought to give a rational 
account of its growth as an institution.’ Raynal could not read this 
with patience. He typifies all the passion of the revolt against the 
historic method. ‘‘ Montesquieu,” he says, “could not make up his 
mind to treat the question of slavery seriously. In fact it is a 


(1) Book xv. of the Esprit des Lois. 
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degradation of reason to employ it, I will not say in defending, but 
even in combating an abuse so contrary to all reason. Whoever 
justifies so odious a system, deserves from the philosopher the 
deepest contempt, and from the negro a dagger-stroke. If you 
put a finger on me, I will kill myself, said Clarissa to Lovelace. 
And I would say to the man that should assail my freedom, If you 
come near me, I poniard you. . . . Will any one tell me that he 
who seeks to make me a slave is only using his rights? Where are 
they, these rights ? Who has stamped on them a mark sacred enough 
to silence mine? If thou thinkest thyself authorised to oppress me 
because thou art stronger and craftier than I—then do not complain 
when my strong arms shall tear thy breast open to find thy heart ; 
do not complain when in thy spasm-riven bowels thou feelest the 
deadly doom which I have passed into them with thy food. Be thou 
a victim in thy turn, and expiate the crime of the oppressor.’’! 

Raynal then asks the political question, how we can hope to 
throw down an edifice that is propped up by universal passion, by 
established laws, by the rivalries of powerful nations, and by the 
force of prejudices more powerful still. To what tribunal, he cries, 
shall we carry the sacred appeal? He can find no better answer 
than that of Turgot and the Economists. It is to Kings that we 
must look for the redress of these monstrous abominations. It is for 
Kings to carry fire and sword among the oppressors. ‘ Your 
armies,” he cries, anticipating the famous expression of a writer of 
our own day, “ will be filled with the holy enthusiasm of humanity.” 
In a more practical vein, Raynal then warns his public of the 
terrible reckoning which awaits the whites, if the blacks ever rise 
to avenge their wrongs. The Negroes only need a chief courageous 
enough to lead them to vengeance and carnage. ‘‘ Where is he, 
that great man, whom Nature owes to the honour of the human 
race? Where is he, that new Spartacus who will find no Crassus ? 
Then the Black Code will vanish: how terrible will the White Code 
be!” We may easily realise the effect which vehement words like 
these had upon Toussaint, and upon those for whom Toussaint re- 
produced them. 


Men have constantly been asking themselves what the great 
literary precursors of the Revolution would have thought, and how 
they would have acted, if they could have survived to the days of 
the Terror. What would Voltaire have said of Robespierre? How 
would Rousseau have borne himself at the Jacobin Club? Would 
Diderot have followed the procession of the Goddess of Reason ? 
To ask whether these famous men would have sanctioned the Terror 
is to insult great memories; but there is no reason to suppose that 
their strong spirits would have faltered. One or two of the younger 


(1) Book xi. § 30 
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generation of the famous philosophic party did actually see the 
break-up of the old order. Condorcet faced the storm with a 
heroism of spirit that has never been surpassed: disgust at the 
violent excesses of bad men could not make him unfaithful to the 
beneficence of the movement which their frenzy distorted. 

Raynal was of weaker mould, and showed that there had been a 
stratum of cant and borrowed formulas in his eloquence. He lived 
into the the very darkest days, and watched the succession of events 
with a keen eye. His heart began to quail very early. Long before 
the bloodier times of the internecine war between the factions, and 
on the eve of the attempted flight of the king, he addressed a letter 
to the National Assembly (May 31, 1791). The letter is not wanting 
in firm and courageous phrases. ‘I have long dared,” he began, 
“to tell kings of their duties. Let me to-day tell the people of its 
errors, and the representatives of the people of the perils that menace 
us all”? He then proceeded to inveigh in his old manner, but with 
a new purpose and a changed destination. This time it was not 
kings and priests whom he denounced, but a government enslaved 
by popular tyranny, soldiers without discipline, chiefs without 
authority, ministers without resources, the rudest and most ignorant 
of men daring to settle the most difficult political questions. How 
comes it, he asks, that after declaring the dogma of the liberty of 
religious opinions, you allow priests to be overwhelmed by persecu- 
tion and outrage because they do not follow your religious opinions ? 
In the same energetic vein he protests against the failure of the 
Constituent Assembly to found a stable and vigorous government, 
and to put an end to the vengeances, the seditions, the outbreaks 
that filled the air with confusion and menace. It was in short a 
vigorous pamphlet, written in the interests of Malouet and the 
constitutional royalists. The Assembly listened, but not without 
some rude interruptions. Robespierre hastened to the tribune. 
After condemning the tone of Raynal’s letter, he disclaimed any 
intention of calling down the severity either of the Assembly or of 
public opinion upon a man who still preserved a great name; he 
thought that a sufficient excuse might be found for the writer’s 
apostasy in hisadvanced age. The Assembly agreed with Robespierre, 
and passed to the order of the day.’ 

Raynal lived to see his predictions fulfilled with a terrible bitter- 
ness of fulfilment. In spite of the anger which he had roused in 
the breasts of powerful personages, the aged man was not guillotined ; 
he was not even imprisoned. All his property was taken from 
him, and he died in abject poverty in the spring of 1796. Let 
us hope that the misery of his end was assuaged by the recollection 
that he had once been a powerful pleader for noble causes. 

Epironr. 


(1) Hamel’s Robespierre, i 456—8. 
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“To anybody,” says M. About, “ who knows a little about central- 
isation,—that formidable machine with its driving straps and bands, 
its sharp thickly-set angry teeth and cogs,—the French people will 
seem like a workman caught by his blouse, whirled up, shaken, 
dashed round to every corner of the building, and saved by miracle 
after one eternal minute of agony. He finds himself standing up- 
right on his feet, intact in every limb, and as sound as ever he was. 
The accident which ninety times out of a hundred would have killed 
him or at least torn and crushed him, has only taken, God knows 
why, a small piece out of his breeches. That is what we are to-day.” 
Meanwhile Europe has been looking on the spectacle with an interest 
only less intense than that with which it followed the events of the 
terrible autumn of seven years ago. There is something curious in 
the absolute unanimity with which Englishmen of all parties and 
newspapers of all shades, save the Catholic, regard the result of the 
French elections and the proceedings of the defeated party since the 
16th of May. The ordinary English Conservative is as indignant 
as the Liberal against the policy of official terrorism, reckless dis- 
placement of functionaries, press prosecutions, and nefarious 
moral coercion. ‘The one is as well pleased as the other that the 
elections of the 14th of October have given the Republicans a 
majority, which whether it prove to be a majority of 117 or 137, is 
still the largest majority possessed by any party in any legislative 
assembly now existing. The Conservative is as disappointed as the 
Liberal that the victory was not made absolutely crushing and 
complete by the fulfilment of the too sanguine prophecy that the 
fumous three hundred and sixty-three would grow into four hundred. 
There has been no breach in this singular concord of opinion. We 
are violently separated in judgment and sympathy as to the com- 
parative services of Turks and Russians to civilisation, but we are 
invincibly united in pronouncing the course of Marshal Macmahon 
sinister, dangerous, and unpatriotic. The Marshal who betrays 
France is coming to rank with us on the same level of odium as his 
brother Marshal who betrayed Metz. The disinterested judgment 
of England only gocs with the judgment of countries so keenly 
interested as Germany and Italy. We can perceive that the policy 
of the Marshal and his cabinet means disorder, oppression, mis- 
government, and instability for France. The neighbours of France 
on east and south-east believe that this policy for them means the 
cherishing of their domestic enemies, and the certainty sooner or 
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later of violent diplomatic disturbance ending in war. The Italian 
press gives curious examples of the degree to which not merely. the 
simpletons of the priest party, but even serious men of business, 
have persisted in identifying the triumph of the Presidential policy 
with a quarrel between Italy and France. If the French reactionists 
were not blinded by the fanaticism and perversity that is charac- 
teristic of the clerical party from its august chief in the Vatican 
downwards,—if they were serious politicians with ever so slight 
a capacity for placing themselves at the statesman’s point of view,— 
they could not help suspecting from this astonishing unity of foreign 
criticism, even if there were not abundant grounds at home for the 
same suspicion, that they have embarked in a course ruinous both 
for France and for themselves. 

But it is the peculiarity of the true French reactionist that he 
is unteachable. People used to say the same of his adversaries, 
but that story will be told no longer. The gravity, moderation, and 
firmness of the Republicans, both leaders and rank and file, have 
been the despair of their enemies and the admiration of Europe. — It 
is true that portions of M. Gambetta’s election address were dis- 
approved by some writers in England: it was thought a needless 
provocation to repeat the famous alternative of submission or demis- 
sion, for which the courts had already condemned him. But M. 
Gambetta probably knew much better than his critics what he was 
doing. In face of the violent and military tone adopted by the 
Marshal and M. de Fourtou, it was useful if it was not even neces- 
sary, to show the electors that their leaders were undaunted by the 
angry menace of the President and his inspirers. When M. de 
Fourtou issued a circular forbidding men to say or to think that his 
government obeys clerical influences, or could be drawn into a policy 
unfavourable to peace, it was necessary for M. Gambetta openly to 
defy so preposterous an injunction, and to declare publicly that he 
and every sensible man in France would persist in saying that the 
whole movement since the 16th of May had been a movement of 
clericalism. Among the candidates recommended by the Marshal 
there, were people of every colour and every opinion, except 
Republicans; there were Royalists, Bonapartists, Orleanists, pseudo- 
constitutionalists, but they were all clericals, and that is the only 
common bond among them. It is the peculiarity of politicians like 
M. de Fourtou not to know where they are going, and M. de Fourtou 
may be sincere in his petits fureurs against the imputation of clericalism. 
But for all that the triumph of the Government would have been a 
victory of the priests. And it would have meant war. ‘We admit 
perfectly” says M. Gambetta’s organ, “we are most willing to 
believe, that M. de Macmahon personally does not want war; war 
is not part of what he calls his policy ; he knows too well what it 
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costs, he is too familiar with its chances; Reichshoffen and Sedan 
are enough for him: he only asks to sleep in peace on his laurels.” 
It is to expect an unmanly caution from such men as Gambetta to 
ask them to abstain from this firm and outspoken language, in- 
cluding even its bitter ironies; and such timidity would inevitably 
react on those who look to the Republican leaders for a cue. It 
was a wise boldness publicly to treat the threats of the Minister of 
the Interior, and the vague defiance of the President, as mere 
officious bluster which would do no harm to anybody who had the 
courage to face it. 

In the same way, there is nothing surprising in the energetic reso- 
lution which has marked the language of the Liberals since their 
victory. It would be self-stultification to take up an eager tone of 
conciliation and compromise, in face of the exasperating wrong that 
has been done to France, and in face of the apparent determination of 
the President to keep his ministers in office at all events until after 
the elections to the departmental councils. The practical import- 
ance of these elections, on which the composition of the Senate of 
1879 depends, is quite as clearly recognised by the Liberals as by 
their enemies in power, and it would be infatuation to let it be sup- 
posed that the maintenance in office of men whom the country has 
repudiated, until they have done all the mischief that it is possible 
for them to do, will leave M. Grévy and his friends willing to co- 
operate with the President on the terms of a transaction. Ve victis 
is a bad cry in ordinary politics, and it is to the credit of the Left 
that they have hitherto resisted the temptation to preach a policy of 
retaliation. But it is something very different from vindictive 
reprisal, to insist, as the very elementary terms of a temporary accord 
with the President, on the dismissal of the ministers before the 4th 
of November, and on the dismissal in a holocaust of the minor 
emissaries of the Government of oppression and lawlessness, appointed 
for the single purpose of carrying out the policy of oppression and 
lawlessness. 

It is quite true that the elections, though they have given the 
Republicans a great and irresistible majority, have not been so 
vehement a rebuff as some persons had ventured to hope. If we 
may trust the calculations of an unwilling witness, the Monarchists 
have, thanks to M. de Fourtou’s screw, gained 48,000 votes 
(1,653,000 this year against 1,605,000 last year). ‘The Bonapartists 
have done better, with 1,832,000 this year against 1,339,000 last 
year, being a gain of very nearly half a million votes. The Repub- 
licans, it is calculated, will be found to have gained something under 
50,000, though there are those who deduce from the figures (which 
are partly provisional until the colonial vote is known, and the 
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supplementary elections have been held) a much smaller gain than 
even this. To look at this from another point. The Government 
have won over five departments since 1870, having now 33 depart- 
ments against 53. It is true, asa French journalist remarks, that 
there is no comparison in influence between the two groups ; between 
Corsica and the Seine, between Dordogne and Seine Inférieure. 
“The one follow and obey; the others think and act. Athens and 
Beeotia have never weighed alike since the world had a history.” 


We cannot wonder that there should be a profound conservative 
sentiment in France, if by profound conservatism we mean a 
passionate desire for order and social rest, even at the expense of 
social progress. The Commune, whatever apology may be made for 
many of its leaders, was not an affair to be lightly effaced from the 
mind of the generation that saw Paris in flames. The existence of 
such newspapers as M. Rochefort’s and of such spokesmen as Naquet 
or Madier de Montjau, naturally tends to make conservative feeling 
strong, widespread, and even as violent as the excess against which 
it is a reaction. And it is the good as well as the evil that revolution 
has brought, which makes conservatism the natural mood of a 
majority of Frenchmen. The French peasant may not be a very 
blithe, lettered, or lofty type of human character, but the great 
Revolution gave him property and the liberty to respect himself. 
Whatever else the French Revolution may have been, at any rate it 
has proved itself a great economic success, and it needs no philo- 
sopher to find reasons why rich countries should be conservative 
countries. The great, the striking, the immensely satisfactory 
feature of the decisive repulse of M. Buffet in February, 1876, and 
of Marshal Macmahon in October, 1877, is, that so much, so steady 
a quantity of this conservative feeling should have a second time 
within eighteen months identified itself on the whole with the cause of 
republican government, as against a monarchical government resting 
on bishops and priests. It would be obviously a mistake to imagine 
that there are not large numbers of excellent and respectable Con- 
servatives who, on the other hand, prefer a monarchy, whether 
imperial, constitutional, or of divine right. It would be wrong to 
suppose that all the people who voted for Macmahonians and 
Legitimists are as bad as their lawless chiefs around the President. 
Even Bonapartist voters may be supposed in many cases not to 
intend that reckless system of violence, chicane, repression, which is 
what Bonapartism inevitably means. There is no difficulty in con- 
ceiving that a respectable money-making Frenchman would tell us 
that it is all very well to call the Revolution an economic success, 
but after all it was the eighteen years of the Empire which enabled 
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France to make and save up the millions that liberated the territory. 
Of course, the true answer to this is, that if the Empire brought 
wealth, it cost all that it brought and immeasurably more besides. 
T¢ all of us this is as plain as the sun at noonday. What is import- 
ant is that it has become plainer and plainer to an increasing 
number of Frenchmen. There are ninety Bonapartists in the new 
Chamber it is true, and one is amazed to think that there should be 
so many—nearly one-sixth of the whole number of representatives— 
to back a system whose last emperor, as M. Thiers told Mr. Senior,! 
actually wavered between socialistic changes and a foreign war, as the 
two alternative means of making his reign popular and settling his 
dynasty. But the Bonapartists, though they have reaped most of 
the gain of M. de Fourtou’s measures, have made no real ground. 
Slowly the conservative sentiment has rallied to the Republic, and 
the great forward movement which began in 1792, before the 
majority of the nation was ripe for a republic, is now distinctly 
coming very close to the goal. What interruptions there may be, 
no man can tell. It is indeed open to the small party who always 
denied the constituent power of the Bordeaux assembly that pre- 
ceded the Chamber of 1876, and to those who consistently dencunced 
the policy of M. Gambetta in aiding in the manufacture of a repub- 
lican constitution which placed power in the hands of the men who 
hate the very name of republic,—it is open to M. Louis Blane and 
his friends to say, though this is not the moment at which their 
loyalty would allow them to say it, that the present danger is the 
natural and predicted result of that compromise of rigid principle. 
The acquiescence of 1874 seemed to save things for a moment, but 
in reality it only postponed the evil day. This, however, is not at 
all proved by the present attitude of France, for that attitude 
is above all things due to the increase which has been generally 
brought to the numbers of convinced republicans by the spirit 
of political conduct shown during and since the promotion of the 
existing constitution. The difficulties are still enormous. It is use- 
less to attempt to penetrate the possible intentions of the President. 
Who, on the 15th of May, could have divined what the 16th of 
May was to bring forth? One rumour is that the President will, 
by the aid of the Senate, dissolve the Chamber, prepare for another 
election in the spring, proclaim a state of siege, collect the taxes, and 
rely on an act of indemnity. Another whispers that he will resign 
his power directly into the hands of the nation, and invite them 
in some form of plébiscite to declare their wishes. When un- 
scrupulousness has the ear of stupidity, all is possible. The 
President’s position, such as he has now deliberately made it, 
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looks as if it were not far from desperate. What can he 
hope from the new Chamber better than what he found insuf- 
ferable in the old? On the contrary, how much worse he has 
to fear from a majority that is exasperated against his own person, 
and provoked at his abuse of his own authority. If he takes a 
Dufaure ministry or a Jules Simon ministry, he will have at once 
to assent to the dismissal of a host of functionaries whom he publicly 
on two occasions encouraged to rely on his protection. How will 
he reconcile this with that sense of political honour which his friends, 
though producing no evidence, allege to be so keen in his breast ? 
Again, if M. Dufaure or M. Jules Simon returns to power, or M. 
Renault comes to power, they will no longer feel bound to pay 
devoted respect to his timidity and his prejudice. This time they 
will be not his servants but his masters. How will he reconcile this 
with his military humours of command, with the tone of his recent 
manifestoes, with the expectations of the clerical and monarchical 
intriguers around him? No; the République Frangaise is right in 
saying that a return to the situation of the 15th of May is impos- 
sible. The President found that situation insupportable; the 
country now knows that situation to have been an illusion. And 
time is flying. M. Gambetta, in his speech of October 10, talked of 
the three years from now to the expiry of the Septennate—“ those 
three years of repose at the end of which is the deluge; three years 
during which we shall not be able to close an eye, in view of that 
terrible falling due of our obligations; three years of repose in which 
at each moment we shall feel a piece slipping away, in which every 
instant will narrow the circle, so that we shall pass our days with 
our gaze fixed on that circle, like the man in the tale who watched 
the gradual shrinking of that shagreen-skin whose final disappear- 
ance was to mark the moment of his own death.” But these 
poignant emotions are doubly poignant in the breasts of the 
monarchical and clerical conspirators. If they do not prepare 
victory during this fated interval, they can have no victory to hope. 

It seems then to the present writer that it is not wise for us to 
burst out into any dithyrambic pean, nor perhaps to talk about the 
French being the wisest politicians on either side of the Atlantic. 
It is a mistake to infer a profound elevation in the political temper 
of Belleville from the fact that there has been no sign of outbreak. 
The truth is that outbreak in Paris is impossible ; first, because there 
are too many troops, and second, because there are no insurgents 
left. The old party of insurrection, chiefs and followers, were ex- 
terminated for one generation at least, in the bloody days of May, 
1871. It is not necessary to exaggerate the significance of all that 
has taken place; the calm, the self-control, the firmness. The 
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result needs no exaggeration. Let us admire the gravity, the self- 
possession, the dignity and self-respect, with which that great nation 
has borne the countless provocations of a wanton and mischievous 
crisis. Let us note the all-important fact that republicanism in 
France is gaining steady and solid support from the most solid part 
of the people. But to believe that all is now safe, is to pay to the 
men of the sixteenth of May a compliment for political good- 


sense, equity, and foresight, which no politicians in Europe deserve 
half so little. 


The light of a great success has at length shone upon the Russian 
arms, though not in the scenes where our interest has of late been 
most keenly on the watch. Armenia had almost been forgotten, 
and expectation of great events in that quarter had grown very 
slack. Our respectable contemporary, the Edinburgh Review, for 
instance, in a new article, assured us that what makes the Turk 
such a dangerous antagonist is that “it never occurs to him to 
surrender,” and again that “as the season for campaigning in 
their elevated regions is already over, we may pronounce the 
invasion of Asiatic Turkey to be a failure for this year at least.” 
On the very day when this sage oracle was given, news came that 
the Turkish army under Mukhtar had been cut in two (Oct.15) by a 
most skilful and determined movement; an immense number of 
prisoners gave themselves up, along with guns and ammunition ; one 
of the two wings was completely crushed ; and the Turkish com- 
mander, with so many as could be saved of the other wing, retreated 
on Kars. What the more or the less of this victory may prove to be, 
we cannot yet measure. Its ultimate value depends on the extent to 
which the generals who won it are able to follow it up, but its 
present importance is its demonstration of what was beginning to 
seem doubtful, namely, that the Russians are not wholly incapable 
of a far-sighted, deliberate, and scientific military combination. Of 
this decisive quality the Bulgarian campaign had given no evidence, 
though perhaps now that generals who are not courtiers but soldiers, 
like Todleben, Skobeleff, and Miriatinski, have been placed in posts 
of real command, success in Bulgaria’ may follow success in Armenia. 
It is believed by competent military judges that Mehemet Ali is a 
commander of skill and prudence, and that Suleiman has not shown 
anything of either of these qualities. The displacement of Mehemet 
in favour of Suleiman has therefore been received by the Russians 
as a hopeful sign for themselves. His first movement, at any rate, 
has not been dangerous to the army of the Czarewich. The expec- 
tation of those who had watched his reckless impetuosity at the 
Shipka was that he would throw the forces of which Abd-el-Kerim 
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and Mehemet Ali had made such little use, desperately upon the 
Russian lines on the Lom and the Santre. Instead of doing this, he 
has retired to Rasgrad, leaving the Czarewich’s army free either to 
invest two of the fortresses of the Quadrilateral, or to detach forces 
to the aid of the army round Plevna. 

The reception in England of the news of the Russian successes in 
Armenia has been of a peculiarly satisfactory kind. Three months ago 
such a victory would have stirred up a violent storm of fury and 
apprehension, real and pretended. To-day, some people have rejoiced 
and others have been chagrined, but on the whole it is clear that 
Englishmen of both sides are preparing their minds to read and think 
about the war between Russia and Turkey just in the spirit and the 
temper in which they have been accustomed to read and think about 
other wars of the last twenty years. Even those who were loudest 
in declaring that the Czar intended war while pretending to assist 
at a Conference for preserving peace, are unable any longer to resist 
the evidence that he had made no serious preparation for such a 
war. We hear less of that gross inconsistency of argument which 
allows men to contend that England could have exercised no coercive 
power over the Porte—England with the most powerful navy in the 
world—while at the same moment they are exulting in the enor- 
mous advantages conferred upon Turkey by the mastery of the 
Black Sea. There are other satisfactory signs of a lull into 
self-possession. People will doubtless take sides strongly and 
decidedly ; they will sympathise ardently either with Chefket 
Pasha and the others, or with the Czar, as the case may be. The 
ery of the British Empire being in imminent peril will now find 
fewer and fewer people to listen to it, and it will for this occasion 
drop. We may expect it to be heard again in full force when the day 
comes—and it does not look as if that would be a very near day 
—for diplomatic discussion of the terms of peace between the 
present combatants. But by that time, we may depend upon it, it 
will no longer be Russia but Germany in which the inconstant 
folly of our panic-mongers will discern the destroyer of English 
greatness. Our generation has had its French panic; we are just 
emerging blithely from a Russian panic; the circle of these infatua- 
tions will not be complete until we have had a German panic. 
The probability that Prince Bismarck may not be disposed to punish 
Russia for rescuing one more portion of the earth from the mis- 
government of the Porte, will provide an extremely favourable 
opportunity for raising the cry. 

It is too much to hope that the members of the government to 
whom the nation looks for a lead in the intricacies of foreign 
diplomacy, will prepare for such a panic by making up their minds 
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in a solid way, first, what adjustments of the Eastern Question will 
ultimately be possible ; second, which of these is best; and third, 
by what aid or alliance, formal or informal, they may expect to carry 
this solution in the face of others who press for some different 
solution. No sober person can hope that an English plenipotentiary 
fighting single-handed can hold his own against any two of the 
great and closely interested powers who have arranged, and probably 
owing to the vacillations of the English government will have been 
driven to arrange, whatever united action may suit them best. The 
military situation, as we have said, does not promise a very near day 
for these controversies. But the time will come later if not sooner, 
and provident people may well begin to think even now what sort 
of peace they would like, if they had the power of deciding, to follow 
a war that will have been detestable indeed unless the end of it is to 
leave Turkey definitely shorn of her right of abusive government in 
one more portion of Europe. 


In domestic affairs the Church Congress at Croydon is almost the 
one political event of the month. And that passed off without 
giving the usual evidence of the intense fires that are glowing 
within the bosom of the great ecclesiastical corporation of the land. 
The subjects in which the rival factions are most ardently interested 
were kept in the background. A mild and decorous discussion on 
modern scepticism marks a wonderful improvement in the temper 
in which the professors of traditional opinion are coming to regard 
those who prefer to shape newer opinions for themselves. Instead 
of the insolence and folly with which a few years ago the typical 
ecclesiastic used to denounce persons who happened to differ from 
him about the book of Genesis, or the intricacies of speculative 
theology, most of the speakers seemed willing to face free-thought 
in a manly way, and to try to deal with it as well as they could, 
without pouring scurrilous abuse on free-thinkers. They perhaps 
feel that the time has gone by for assuming either to their congre- 
gations or to themselves that an unbeliever is necessarily a vile 
person, or in any way less worthy of respect than if he took his 
belief in trust from others. The clergy will do well to encourage 
this rational and upright spirit. That is the only condition in which 
the great issues between them and their opponents can be discussed, 
and some day or other brought to an end, without leaving behind in 
the national mind a narrowed religious judgment and an exacerbated 
temper, which free-thinkers will deplore as bitterly as the most 
pious and devout among believers; for the spirit of piety and 
devoutness can scarcely be said to be any longer all on one side. 

The cardinal question of disestablishment was not expressly 
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brought before the Congress. But we may be sure that it was 
present to all thoughts. Canon Ryle carried his hearers with him 
when he talked of the “‘ ominous creaking of the machinery.’’ The 
Guardian —that wise organ of a political church—admits that 
“there was everywhere, and with every one, a remarkable agreement 
of opinion, that the relations between Church and State are at 
present not only uneasy and strained, but rapidly passing into such 
a state that attempts to improve them must be made.” Quite so; 
and the fact that such a body as the Church Congress made no such 
attempt, and knew that the first sign of making it would be to let 
loose a tempest of discord that would have broken up the Congress 
and been a scandal to religion, is proof enough that the relations 
between Church and State can only be improved in one way, and are 
likely before long to be so improved. 

We wonder if the Congress paid any attention to the words of the 
Bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan of Australia? ‘In Australia,” 
he said, “eleven bishops and the representatives of the clergy and 
the laity meet together and consult and debate together. The 
admission of the laity into the assemblies of the Church has been the 
great means by which the Australian Church has reached its present 
position, and is likely to reach a much higher position.” Yes, but 
the Australian Church is a free Church, and has a life and power of 
self-adaptation which no State Church has ever had in this world or 
ever can have. 


October 27, 1877. 
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